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SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 

# ^ ft ^ 

P. 161 , J. I. I hope, Sir, See. See p. 277, 1 . i. The personality of the 
addr*s to the Speaker is more marked than is*now usual. Cp. p. 169, 1 . ao. 

I. & gran^ penal Bill, by which wt had passed sentence. The Act to 
restrain *th» Commerce of the Provinces of Massachuset’s Bay and New 
Hampshite,*and Colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Island, and Providence 
Plantation, in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Islands in the West Indies; and tq prohibit such Provinces and Colonies from 
efrrying on any Fisherv on the Banks of Newfoundland, and other placet 
therein me^tione^, under certain conditions anc^limitations. {Original ed.) 

I. 18. incongruous mixture of coercion and restraint. The coercion con¬ 
sisted in breaking the resistance to the Tea-duty; the restraint in prohibiting 
the Nes^Englanders from the Newfoundland fisheries. The incongruitjPlay 
in jh^ form, nat in the spirit ot method of these attempts. 

1 . gj. I was obliged to take glare than common pains. Burke however 
had long bdfore this taken more than common pain| to instruct himself 
in the affairs of the Colonies. See note to ^ igj, I. 3, ante. 

P. 163 , I. 5* blown about by every wind of Jashionable doctrine. St, Paul 
to Eph. iv. 14. Cp. Reynolds, Discourse xii, ‘ at the mercy of every gust 
of fashliin.’ Burke elsewhere speaks of ‘hebdomadal politicians.’ Cp. 
p. 185, ‘ Some rule which may give a little stability to our politicks.’ 

I. 9. Hnperfect concurrence. The numbers on the division were 375 and 161, 

1 . 34. worthy Member. Mr. Rose Fuller. 

P. 164 , 1 . 20. a platform = s ground-plan, 

1. 35^ gave so far into his opinion —i. e. assented to. So European 
SeSlements in America, vol. i. p. 32 This (the natural slavery of barbarians) 
was so general a notion, that Aristotle himself, with all his penetration, gave 
into )t Vfiy seriousJj{.i 

1 . 32. hazard Plans of Government, See. Cp. note to J. a, 1 . n. ‘We 
live in a nation where, at present, there is scarce a single head that does 
not teem with politics. The whole island is peopled with statesmen, and not 
unlike Trinculo’s Kingdom of Viceroys. Every man has contrived a scheme 
of government for the benefit of his fellow aubjects.’ Whig Examiner, No. 5. 

1 . 34. disreputably. Ip the*limited sense of ‘ with prejudice to the repu¬ 
tation of those who make them.’ 

9. 165 , 1 . 3. ambitious ofgridicule—candidate for disgrace. Young, 
iNight Thoughts: ‘O thou, ambitious of disgrace alone!' 

k 5. Paper government. Burke possibly had in mind the original 
settlement of Carolina, with its ‘model of a constitution framed, and 
body of fundamental laws compiled by the famous philosopher, Mr. 
Locke.’ fteurope'in Settlements in America, vol. ii. p. 237.) This absurd 
specimen of modera*feodalism settled the lands in large and inalienable fiefs, 
•on three classes of nobility: barons, cassiques (earls), and landgraves (dukes), 
and was tolerated for qyo generations. Shaftesbury had a hand in (t. Burke's 
resolutions would in effect have established a new charter for all the fiolonies. 

V 2 
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I. 8. prevailtd tvery day more and man. Note the Scriptural east o( 
the sentence. Cp. Ps. Ixxiv. 34. * 

1 . 12, Public calamity, &c. ** Cp. ante, p, 2, 1 . 8. 

I. 18. ennoble the ftightt, See. Anywhere but in Burke, such an antUhesis 
would appear trifling. .. ' 

1 . 31. dazzle or delude. These two ideas were generally connected by 
Burke. Cp. p. 121, I. 24. So,elsewhere he speaks of the 'dazzling ajid 
dehuive wealth' of the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies (their gold, silver, 
and precious stones). • * 

1.34. The proposition is Peace, ‘What a pompous deicription is here I 
Mulier formosa superne Desinit in piscem. For after all, what is this 
Heaven-born pacific Scheme, of which we hare heard so laboured an Enco- 
niut-i ? Why truly; if we will grant the Colonies all that they shall require, 
and stipulate for nothing in Return; then they will be at Peace with ns. 

I believe it; and on these simple Principles of simple Peace-making,^ will 
engage to terminate every difference throughout the world' Tucker, 
Letter, p. 44. ' 

F. 166 , 1 . 5, precise marhing the shadowy boundaries. Sic. Another 
allusion from the passage in the Essay on Man (see p. 255): 

‘Tho’ each by turns the other’s bound invade. 

As in some well-wrought picture, light and shade.’—H. 207. 

1 . 10. farmer unsuspecting confidence of the Colonies, &c. TNfcse are 
the words of the Congress at Philadelphia in 1774. Letter to Sheriffs of 
Bristol, 1777: ' Man is a creature of habit; and the first breach being of 
very short duration, the Colonies fell back exactly into their ancien^ state. 
The Congress has used an expression with regard to this pacification, whtch 
appears to me truly significant. After the repeal of the Stamp Act, “ the 
Colonies fell,” says this Assembly, ” into their ancient s'ate of unsuspecting 
confidence in the mother country." This unsuspecting confidence is the true 
center of gravity amongst mankind, about which all the parts are at rest. 
It it this unsuspecting confidence that removes all difficulties, and reconciles 
all the contradictions, which occur in the complexity of all ancient, puzzled, 
political establishments. Happy are the rulers which have the secret of 
preserving it I’ &c. Cp. with this passage, vol. ii. p. 260, on the tampering 
of the Assembly with the army: ‘They have touched the central point, 
about which the particles that compose armies are at repose.' • 

1 . 21 . Genuine simplicity of heart is an healing, &c. ‘Truth in its' 
nature is healing, and productive of reflection.’ Glover's Speech at the Rir, 
March 16, 1775. 

I. 27. Project lately laid upon your table. Sic. ‘ That when the governor. 
Council, or Assembly, or General Court, of any of bis Majesty’s Provinces or 
Colonies in America, shall propose to make provision, according to the con¬ 
dition, circumstances, and situation, of such Province or Colony, for contri¬ 
buting theij proportion to the Common Defence (such proportion to be raised 
under the Authority of the General Court, or General Assembly, of such 
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Province or Colony, and disposable by Parliament), and shall engage to make 
provision also fcr'the supplirt of the Civil Government, and the Administra¬ 
tion Justice, in such Province or Colony, it will be proper, if such Proposal 
shall be approved by his Majesty, and the two Houses of Parliament, and for 
to long at sufh Provision shall be made accordingly, to forbear, in respect of 
such Provii&e or Colony, to levy any Duty, Tax, or Assessment, or to impose 
any further Duty, Tax, or Assessment, except such duties as it may be ex¬ 
pedient to continue to levy or impose, for the Regulation of Commerce; the 
Nett Produce of tl)f Duties last Mentioned to be carried to the account of 
such Province oreColony respectively.’—Resoluaion moved by Lord North in 
the Committee; and agreed to by the House, Fdb. 2j, 1775. {Original ed.) 
See post, p. a34 sq. ^ 

1 . 28. Blue Ribband. Lord North was conspicuous among the members 
if the Dbwer House by this badge of a Knight of the Garter. The only 
otHer»commoner who had then obtained the Garter was Sir R. Walpole. 
Castlereagh and Palmerston are*the only other instances of this distinction 
being offered to and accepted by commoners. • 

P. 108 , 1 . 7. that time and those chances!See. An allusion to the well- 
known passage of Shakspeare: 

, ‘ There it a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the 5 ood, leads on to fortune.’ 

So Dry 4 en, Absalom and Achitophel; 

* Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late. 

Some lucky revolution of their fate,’ Sec. 

I. 26. arrant trifling == mere, downright. 

* 3 * The number of people in t^e Colonies. The computation of Mr, 
Bancroft (vol. iv. p. 128), vrhich fully justifies Burke’s remarks, is as follows: 



Whites. 

Blacks. 

Total. 

> 750 *' 

1,040,000 

220,000 

i,26o,dl>o. 

1754 

1,165,000 

26 o,OCO 

1,425,000. 

1760 

1,385,000 

310,000 

J»695,ooo. 

1770 

1,850,000 

462,000 

2,312,000. 

1780 

3,383,000 

563^00 

2,945,000. 

1790 

3 .i 771’57 

753,069 

3,929,326. 


Cp. Johnson’s savage comment on this and other arguments; ‘ We are told 
th^ the continent of North Aperica contains three millions, not of men, 
merely, but of Whigs; of Whigs fierce for liberty, and disdainful of 
dog^inion (alluding to Chatham’s Speech of January 20, 1775): that they 
multiply with the fecundity of their own rattlesnakes, so that every quarter of 
a century doubles their^numbers*.. . When it is urged that they will shoot 
up like flie hydfa, he (the English politician) naturally considers how the 
hydra was destroyed^ Taxation no Tyranny, Works, x. 96, 97. 

P. 169 , 1 . 10. whilst the dispute continues, the exaggeration ends. Cp. 
note, p. 265, ante, on^urke’s repetition of his proposition, now put in a few 
words at once terse m expression, but'weighty with antithesis, Aid now 
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Noris. 


expanded In Its fullest details. It is impossible to surpass the felicity of this 
antithesis. * • * ‘ 

I. ai. Occasional —used m<malam partem. Cp. ante p. 95, 'occalional 
arguments.* Dr. Johnson speaks of Browne’s Hydriotaphia )5 ‘a treatise 
occasionally written.' So the Occasional Writer, a paper to which Boling- 
broke contributed. ^ ‘ 

I, 1$. Minima which are out gf the eye of the law. Pot the explanat|pn 
and illustration of the maxim ' De minimis non curat lex,’ see Broom’s Legal 
Maxims, and ed. p. 105. 4 * 

F. 170 , 1 . 5, trod some days agd .. . by a distinguishedpe> son.'tAi.QloveT, 
who appeared at the bar (March 16), to support the petition of the West 
Indian Planters respecting the Nonjlmportation Agreement, praying that 
peace might be concluded with the Colonies, presented February a. His 
Speech, Pari. Hist, xviii. 461-478, is well worthy of study, as^.an ilfbstration 
of Burke’s relation to contemporary oratory. His Leonidas still surtiv'es; 
but few readers will be disposed to encounte'r bit Athenaid, an ^ic in thirty 
books. ‘ 

1 . 7. after Thirty-Jive years. ‘Probably therefore, on the occasion of the 
transactions which occasioned the war with Spain in 1739 > 

1 . 51. Dttvenant —Inspector-General’s c^ce, i. e. of Customs. Aiithor of< 
the Discourses on Recenue and Trade, See. 

P. 171 , I. a. ITie African, terminating almost wholly in the dolonies. 
Because little more than a trade in slaves, who were paid for with English 
wares. See Burke’s remarks on the African trade in his Account of America, 
Tol. i. It was owing to the judgment with which the Portuguese earned on 
the trade in slaves that Brazil, in Burkals time, was looked on as the ricitfcst 
and most promising of the American Colonies, 

1 . 4. the West Indian. More important than the,legitimate tpde* was 
that carried on, igainst the Act of Navigation, between the Spanish Colonies 
and the English West Indies, See Lord Stanhope’s History, vol. ii. 

1 . 10. the trade to the Colonies, See. Burke had employed the statistics of 
1704 in his pamphlet of 1769 on the State of the Nation, to demonstrate the 
increa-e of the Colony trade. He there compares the total exports to the 
Colonies in 1704 (£483,265) with those to Jamaica in 1767 (£467,681). 

P. 172 , 1 . 23, is not this American trade an unnatural protuberance. 

• The people of the United States still constitute our largest and most valuable 
commercial connection. The business we carry on with them is nearly twice' 
as extensive at that with any other people, and our transactions are aliUbst 
wholly conducted on ready money terms.’' Cobden’s Political Writings, 
vol. i. p. 98. The American ofiicial returns for thw year ending^une 30, 
1873, shows that in that year more than one-third of the wtole imports into 
the United States came from England, and that more titan one-half of their 
whole exports, consisting chiefly of cotton, provisions, breadstuSs, and petro¬ 
leum, were .sent to England. 

L 2^.'“Mr. Speaker, See. .The transition,bold as it is, is happily managed. 
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It it difEcuIt to pan from arithmetical to rhetorical figures, but Burke seems 
to fuse the two aleroents tnfo one by the mere force of his reasoning. 

Iw30. It is good for us to be here. St. M|rk ix. 5 sq. The quotation it 
Introduced with striking effect. 

I.^ 7 e CMuds, indeed, and dqgkness rest upon the future. 

^The wide, th' unbounded Prospect lies before me. 

And Shadows, Clouds, and Darkness, rest upon it.’ 

*Additon, Cato, Act v. Sc. I. 

clouds, indeed. * Indeed ’ isaemphatic, not used conjunctively. 

P. 173 «i. 3.«n)y lord Bathurst. The conj^exion of Lord Bathurst with 
English literature extends from Pope and Swift to Sterne (vide Sterne, 
Letters, p. iqt). In 1704 he was more than ’of an age at least to be 
made to comprehend,* &c., having bten born in 1684: he took his seat in 
•Parlianaent in 1705. * 

• l.«6. acta fare/ilum jam legere. The tense in the quotation it adapted to 
this use of it. Virg. Eel. iv. 26. 

I. II. iff the fourth generation, i.e. of the House of^ronswick. 

I. 14, was to be made Great Britain, —iia 1707. ^ 

1 . 15. his An. The eldest, Henry, Lord Chancellor, created Baton Apsley 

I. 27. stories of savage men, &c* See Part U of Burke’s Account of America. 

I. before you taste of death. St. Matt. xvi. 28, St. Johu viii. 52, 
Heb. ii. 9. Shakspeare, Julius Cgesar, Act ii. Sc. a : 

‘ The valiant never taste of death but once.’ 

P. 174 , 1 . 6. cloud the setting of his day, i. e. sunset. Borrowed from 
JbhiSon, Vanity of Human Wishes: 

‘But few there are wliom hours like these await, 

• Who set unclouded in the gulphs of fate.’ 

Wi£ this graftful figure Burke concludes one of the^est-known of hit 
passages, in a higher strain of rhetoric than is now permissible in Parliamen¬ 
tary speaking. This eloquent effort of imagination would have been better 
in place in the Address of Daniel Webster on the Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Dr. Johnson’s extemporaneous ^ravesty of it, which illustrates the 
general temper of the county, shall be given in the words of Mrs. Piozzi, 

• It was in the year 1775 that Mr. Edmund Burke made the famous 
s|^ech in Parliament, that sjjruck even foes with admiration, and friends 
with delight. Among the nameless thousands who are contented to echo 
Aose praises they have not skill to invent, I ventured, before Dr. Johnson 
himself, to applaud with rapture the beautiful passage in it concerning Lord 
Bathurst and the Angpl; which, said our Doctor, had I been in the House, I 
would fiave aiflwered thus; 

• “ Suppose, MrPSpeaker, that to Wharton, or to Marlborough, or to any 
of the eminent Whigs of the last age, the devil had, not with any great 
impropriety, consen^d to appear; he would perhaps in somewhat like these 
words have commenced the conversation; 
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ivorjjj?. 

• “ You leem, my Lord, to be concerned at the jndictoui apprehension, that 
while you are tapping the foundations of royaby^at home, and propagating 
here the dangerous doctrine ^of resistance, the distance of America (may 
secure its inhabitants from your arts, though active; but I will unfold to you 
the gay prospects of futurity. This peoplCj^now so innocent Aid harthless, 
shall draw the sword against their mother country, and bathe \*i point in 
the blood of their benefactors; this people, now contented with a little, 
shall then refuse to spare what they themselves confess they could not miA; 
and these men, now so honest and so grateful, shall, in return for peace and 
protection, see their vile agents in the house of Parliament, »here„to sow the 
seeds of sedition, and propagate confusion, perplexity, and pain. Be not 
dispirited, then, at the contemplation of their present happy state; I promire 
yon that anarchy, poverty, and deafCi shall, by my care, be carried even 
acrOss the spacious Atlantic, and settle in America itself, the sure conse-' 
quences of our beloved Whiggism.” ’ Anecdotes of Dr. JohnsOb, p. 43. » 

I. 18. / choose. Sir, to enter. See. * I thinl} I know America,’ wrote Burke 
to the Sheriffs of Bristol, in 1777 - ‘ If I <Io no*, tby ignorance % incurable, 
because I hare spared no pains *0 understand it. . . . Everything that has 
been done there has arisen from a total misconception of the hiijject.’ 

1 . 19. generalities, which in all other eases, Sec. The thought is as ori¬ 
ginal as the expression is striking. 

I. 27. deceive the burthen of life. To match this elegant Latini^ we 
may quote the final lines of Bowles’s Inscription at Knoyle; 

* Laetare, et remo jamjam sub lumine, carpe, 

Dum licet, ipse rosas, et fallas tristia vitae,’ 

• So “ gather its brief rosebuds,” and deceive 
The cares and crosses of lAimanity.’ 

P. 175, 1 . 3. comprehending ri«= including. Cp. Fr.y com^Ws. 

I. 10. with a Roman charity. The story of Xanthippe fiid Cimon,^as told 
by Hyginus, was universally known by the name of the Roman Charity. It 
afforded an effective subject to several artists. Some authors (Plin, Nat. 
Hist. vii. 36, Valerius Maximus v. 47) represent a mother instead of a father 
as the object. Valerius Maximus in another version, and Festus and Solinus, 
agree with Hyginus. r 

I. 16. they seemed even to excite your envy. George Grenville had by his 
budget of 1764, practically resigned the whale fishery to America. ‘ This,’ 
says Mr. Bancroft, ‘ is the most liberal act oP'Orenville’s administration, of 
which the merit is not diminished by the fact that American whale fishe^ 
was superseding the English under every discouragement,’ England and 
Holland had formerly contested the whaling trade. The position of 
America was of course such that when the American fishery vas fredd from 
its burdens it overwhelmed both. 

I. 19. what in the world is equal to it. At this time Massachusetts alone 
employed 183 vessels, carrying 13,830 tons, in the North, and i3o vessels, 
carrying 14.026 tons, in the South Atlantic fishery. Tht fishery was at first 
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carried on from the ihores, and then, as whales became scarce, they were 
pursued to theimhaunts.* Hence the advantage of the Americans. See an 
inteiesting article in the Quarterly Review, vyl. Ixiii, p. 318, 

I. 24. Hudson's 5 ay—Henry Hudson, 1607; but discovered by Seb. 
Cabdl, Davis's Slretghl^John Davis, 1585. 

1. 35. ui hear that they have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold. 
It is interesting to ft able to trace to the eloquent appeal of Burke some of 
tlte most important events in Colonial hiliory. In 1775 ships were appa- 
jpntly for the first time fitted ftut by English owners for the purpose of 
following the t|a^ of the Americans in the^ South Seas. The bounties 
abolished by Grenville were revived in 1776 to favour this new branch of 
adventure; but it was not until 1785 that our navigators discovered the 
haunts of the sperm whale, and attained a success equalling that o^the 
‘Americans. The enterprise of Mr. Enderby in 1788 extended the fisheries 
tosthe PacifiS, and in 1830 to Japan. The consequences were a constant 
intercourse with the Spanish Oolonies, which had no small share in leading 
them to their independence—the introduction of civiliaation into Polynesia, 
and the foundation of the Australian and Tasmanian Colonies. The whalers, 
preceded the /Missionaries. 

I. 2^. frozen Serpent of the south. The Hydros, or Water-serpent, a 
small constellation far to the soutfi, within the Antarctic Circle. 

I. 2^ Falkland Island. A letter from Port Egmont, dated 1770, in the 
Grenville Papers, vol. iv. p. 505, gives a dismal account of the Falkland 
Islands. ‘ Barren of everything except sea-lions and seals. There is not an 
inch of Braddock Down that is not better than the very best of any of these 
ishindl; there is not a stick so big as the pen 1 am writing with on any of 
them. The soil is turf chiefly, and in short is one wild heath wherever you 
tuns your eye. . . . We have been ordered off the island by the Spaniards, 
the French havin]f |iven up their pretensions to their ssttlements.’ This 
will explain the humour of an allusion in the first scene of Foote’s comedy 
of the ‘ Cozeners,’ where Mrs. Fleece’em promises an applicant for a place 
the surveyorship of the woods in Falkland’s Island, with the loppings and 
toppings for perquisites. ^ 

too remote and romantic an object for the grasp of national ambi¬ 
tion. The Falkland Islands are about zoo in number, of which East and 
W^t Falkland were the chief. Discovered at the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, they were not considered worth occupation. In 1763 the French built 
Pjipt Louis on East Falkland; England sooo after built Port Egmont on West 
Falkland, but abandoned it in 1773. Through the whale-fishery they afterwards 
attained an unexpected importance. See Lord Stanhope’s History, vol. v. 

P. Ti^i I. lie run the longitude; i.e. sail south to the South American 
coast. * 

1 . 3. vexed by their fisheries, Cp. Par. Lost, i. 305: 

•When with fierce winds Orion arm’d 
Hath vex’d the Red-Sea- coast,’ 
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and the * still-rexed Bermoothei’ of Shakspeare. The Latin cut of the phrase 
is noticeable. Cp. Grid. Met. xi. 434: " 

' Nil iilis vetituifi est, incommendataque tellus 
Omnis, et omne fretum: coeli quoque nubila t^xant.’^ 
no cUmalt, &c. Virgil, Aen. i. 460 : c ^ t‘ 

‘Quae regio in terris nostri non plena l^boris?’ * 

I. 7. hardy industry — bold, adrenturous. So Goldsmith; * Bacon, th|t 
great and hardy genius.’ Cp. p. g6, 1 . 16, ante, * an hardy attempt.' Burke 
however often used the word in the modem'sense » patiei^ of hardship. 

I. 33. not as an odious, but at a feeble instrument. The iiiability of 
European governments even tS put down the buccaneers was doubtless present 
to Burke: * What armaments from Epgiand, Holland, and France have been 
sent in different times to America, whose remains returned without honour 
or advantage, is too clear, and perhaps too invidious a topic to be^ greatly 
insisted upon.’ Account of America, vol. ii. p. i a. ' * 

F. 177 , 1 . 6. does not remove the necessity if subduing again. „So Milton: 
* ‘who overcomes 

By force, hath overcfome but half his foe.’—Patj^Lost, i. 648. 

I. 10. an armament is not a victory. Burke perhaps alludes to the Spanish 
Armada. ^ i 

1. 13. Power and authority — can never be begged. Cp. First Letter on 
Regicide Peace; ‘ Power, and eminence, and consideration, are thingsanot to 
be begged. They must be commanded ; and they, who supplicate for mercy 
from others, can never hope for justice through themselves. What justice 
they are to obtain, as the alms of an enemy, depends upon his character; 
and that they ought well to know, beforij they implicitly confide.’ ^ 

1 . 36. I do not choose . .. the spirit that has made the country. Cp. First 
Letter on Regicide Peace; ‘ Nation is a moral essencq, got a geographical 
arrangement, or 4 - denomination of the nomenclator.’ 

F. 178 , 1 . 37. emigrated from you when this part of your character was 
most predominant. ‘The American freeholders at present are nearly, in 
point of condition, what the English Yeomen were of old, when they rendered 
us formidable to all Europe, and qur name celebrated throughout the world. 
The former, from many obvious circumstances'.i'are more enthusiastical lovers 
of liberty, than even our Yeomen were.’ Burke, Ann. Reg. 1775, p. 14. 
The New England colonies had their origin iq, the time of the great struggle 
against the Stuarts. 

I. 33. Liberty inheres in some sensible object. The Whigs and the popv.iat 
party indulged in so much vain talk about liberty that such observations 
were to the point. ‘ It inheres in good and steady ..government, as in its 
substance and vital principle.’ Speech on arrival at Bristol, 1774. ® 

Every nation. See. Burke adopts the well-knowif doctrine of Gold¬ 
smith's ‘ Traveller,’ which belongs, however, rather to poetry than to political 
philosophy, though it it borrowed from Montesquieu. ‘The Traveller’ 
was pubKahed in 1764. 
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•From art more rariout are the blesiings sent, 
W^alft, commirce, honour, liberty, content; 
Yet these each others’ power so Strong contest. 


'Uat either seems destnMj||M^||el|A 
JVhere wealth and Wsedwtro^^^omeffinJent fa^ 
*And honpur sinks where 1 

Hence every state, to one lov’^ bleujng orone,. 
Conforms and models life ftf that saRb^e‘ 

Each t* the fav’rite happiness attendsf. - 

^nd Spurns the plan that aiifij^tSo^er,<^s,; 1^1 
Till, carried to excess in eae ' 


This fav’rite good begets i>s«(ji*nP“^ALABl-E, 

P. 170 , 1 . 5. in the ancient commomoealtits. Notably in Rontf, an 
exampfe aluytys present to Burke’s mind. Read Swift’s Discourse on the Con¬ 
test!! and Dissensions in Athens and Rome, which, though opposing Burke’s 
Whiggish doctrine of Party, furnished him with many hints. 

1 . 10. the ablest pens, and most eloquent tonghes. Pym, Hampden, 
Selden, St. Jalm, See. See Raleigh’s ‘ Prerogative of Parliaments in England.’, 
1 . 20. that in theory it ought to be so. It is rare with Burke to cite de- 
ductisw arguments approvingly. _,Cp. note to p. 189, 1 . 10. 

P. 180 , 1 . 8. pleasing error. Virgil: 

* ‘ Indiscreta suis, gratnsque parentibns error.’ 

. The ' amabilis insania ’ of Horace, however, comes nearer in meaning. Cp. 


vol. ii. p. 42, ‘ the delusion of this amiable error.’ 

1.^10. some are merely popular = purely, entirely. ‘ The one sort we 
may for distinction safe call g^iteedly, and the other merely humane.’ 
Hooker, Eccl. Pol. Book i. c. 10. New England was an aggregate of pure 
demoqgacies, the^foremost in spirit and popular organisation being Massa- 
chusett’s Bay and Connecticut. New Hampshire, Rhod» Island, and Maine, 
which was a part of Massachusetts, were the others. New York differed 


from New England chiefly from having been settled under large patents 
of land to individuals, instead of charters to towns. North of the Potomac 


were the two large proprietary governtgents, Pennsylvania with Delaware, 
under Thomas and Richard Penn, and Maryland, which belonged nominally 
to Lord Baltimore. There were five royal governments, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Virginia, and New Jersey, jiee Bancroft, vol. iv. chap. 6. It was not, how¬ 
ever, in the democratic governments that the most violent resolutions were 
^ssed. See Ann. Reg. 1775, p. 6. 

I. 18. Religion, always a principle of energy. The incidents of the Anti- 
Slavery war show that this ^principle in the Americans is still in no way 
impaired. 

1 . 24. aversene’ss from all. See. The Addisonian * aversion ’ is more usual, 
from is the proper construction. Johnson considers to improper, and towards 
very improper. (Qp. note to p. 15, 1 .18.) Swift uses ‘ aversion against.’ 

P. 181 , 1 . 6 , dissidenee of dissent. See. Cp. Hooker, Book iv.c.\lii. ‘There 
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hath triten • aeet In 
policy, leeketh to refoi 
on a Regicide Peace,' 

1. 34. as broad and 
asing air,’ Macbeth, Act iii. Sc. 4. c “ • • * 

. P. 183 , 1 .10. Our Gothich anetstors. Incorrect, but comnTonly used, 
even by Hallam. Our ancestors were Low-Dutch. '' ^ 

L II. suck in our days were tie Poles. ‘ Poland seems to be a country 
formed to give the most disadvantageous id& of liberty, by the extreme tc 
which it is carried, and the inj'istice with which it is distributed,’'&c. See 
the rest of this interesting dcMiption of the state of affairs in Poland, Ann. 
Reg. 1763. 

were the Poles —until 177 *- 

1 . 17. In no country ... is the law so general a study. American'huthors 
have not insisted on this at a cause, though the history of the Revolution is 
full of proofs of it ‘ The Lawyers of this Jilace (New York),’ writes the 
Lieutenant-Governor/to Conway, in 1765, ‘are the authors and conductors 
of the present sedition.' On thettudy of the law in the Italian Republics, 
tee Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. iii. ch. 9, pact a. On the lawyers in the 
French Assembly, cp. vol. ii. p. 49. 

1 . 19. numerous and powerful. 'In many of our settlements the lawyers 
have gathered to themselves the greatest part of the wealth of the co“ntry.’ 
Europ. Settlements in America, vol. ii. p. 304. Burke censured as the cause 
of this, the burdening of the colonies with the mass of our common law, and 
the old statute law, and their adoption, with very little choice or discretion, 
of a great part of the new statute law. He thought * all that load of matte., 
perhaps so useless at home, without doubt extremely prejudicial in the 
colonies, .., These infant settlements surely demanded a more simple, clear, 
and determinate legislation, though it were somewhat of a homelier kind.* 
Ibid. 

I. ay. printing them for their own use. Burke says nothing of the general 
Influence of the printing-press, which was by this time actively at work in 
the Colonies. ‘ The press,’ he writes, in the First Letter on a Regicide Peace, 
' in reality has made every government, in its spirit, almost democratic,’ 

I. aS. Blachstone's Commentaries. Then a new and popular work. 

1 . 3a. in Boston they have been enabled, b^suceess/ul chicane. Gene'tl 
Gage, in pursuance of the powers given him by the coercive statutes, had 
prohibited the calling of town meetings after August i, 1774. A tovi 
meeting was, however, held, and asserted to be legal, not having been called, 
but adjourned over. ‘By such means,’said Gage,‘.you may keep your 
meeting alive these ten years.’ He brought the subject t’efore tne new 
Council. ‘ It is a point of law,’ said they, ‘ and should be referred to the 
Crown lawyers,’&e. Bancroft, vol. vii. ch. 8. Cp. Ann. Reg. 1775, p. 11. 

I, 33. successful chicane. Cp. the protest against th'S and other French 
words in t^e Ann. Reg. 1758, p. 374 - 


England, which following atiU the self same rule of 
rm even the French teforAafion.’ Cf. Fourth Letter 
They hare apostatized from their apostasy.’ • 
general as the air, ‘ As broad and general as the 
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P. 188 , 1 . 4. my ffon. and Learned Friend on the floor. The Attorney- 
General (ThtrlAr). * * 

10. Abeunt studio in mores. Ovid, Heft>id. Ep. xr. 83. The quota¬ 
tion's eviqgntly adopted from Bacon’s Essay of Studies. 

1 , if. s^uffthe approach of tfranny, &c. The metaphor is from hunting. 
The phrafts are a reminiscence of Addison, the Campaign. (Cp. p. 83, 1. 37.) 

‘So the stanch hound the trembling deer pursues, 

And smells his footsteps in the tainted dews. 

The tedious track unravelling by degrees: 

%ut Hhen the scent comes ^rm 4 n every breeze. 

Fired at the neat approach, he shSots away 
On his full stretch, and bqprs upon his prey.* 

I. 34. Seas roll, and months pass. The student will note the striking (ifect 
of the leugnja. 

*I.*37. winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts in their pounces, 
&c. ‘ Wijiged ministers of veSgeance ’ is a compound of Milton’s ‘ ministers 
of vengeance’ (Pat. Lost, i. 170), and ‘winged me^engers’ (ib. iii. sag). 
Cp. ante, p. pr6. ‘ Those who wield the thunder of the State,' The imagw 
is borrowed from Lord Chatham’s Speech of January aa, 1770; ‘They have 
disarmed the imperial bird, the, ministrum fulminis alitem ‘. The army 
it the thunder of the Crown—the ministry have tied up the hand which 
shoul# direct the bolt.’ Burke happily transfers it to the navy. The stu¬ 
dent should compare the beautiful expansion and application of this image by 
Canning, introduced with exquisite propriety in the speech made within sight 
of Plymouth docks, tSag. 

* 1 . ag. a power steps in , *8% far shalt thou go and no farther.’ The 
allusion is to the story of Canute and his courtiers, then recently popularized 
by Htigie. , 

F. 184 , L I. In large bodies. See. But cp. Letter 4 o W. Elliott, Esq. 
‘ These analogies between bodies natural and politic, though they may some¬ 
times illustrate arguments, furnish no argument of themselves.’ The same 
observation occurs in the First Letter on a Regicide Peace. Mill has 
apparently made use of the latter passage in his account of ' Fallacies of 
Generalization.* * 

U a. The Turt, &c. Notice the foresight which these observations imply. 
• 1 . 10. in all his borders — y/atches times. These are well-known Scriptural 
expressions. See note to p, ga, 1. 10. * Temporibus servire' is a common 
Maxim of Cicero. 

Spain, in her provinces —i. e. in Sooth America. The necessity of 
reform in the Spaniib Colonitl system was by this time obvious. In 1778 
the monopoly\>f Cadiz was abolished, and a great stimulus was thus given 
to the Spanish Coltny trade. 

1 . la. this is the immutable condition, See. Burke generalises from two 
bad instances, but (|ie weakness of Spain and Turkey was then far lest 
* Horace, Odes iv, 1. 
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appaieat than now. The Czar is as well obeyed on the Pacific shore as 
on the Baltic, and English government is as strong on the GrZugts as on the 
Thames. 9 

I. 20. groum taith tht growth, &c. Cp. p. Il8, 1 . 34. 

1. 37. comes which produce it —i. e. prodace the excess, not the spirit. 

I. 32. held in trust. Cp. note to p, 53, 1 . 37. 

F. 18 S, 1 . fi. with all its imperfections on its head. Hamlet, Act i. 
Sc. 5. 

P« 186 ( L 6. Obedime* is what makes (Government, Cp« note to p. 39, 
1.5* 1 ^ ^ 

F. 187 > I. 20. if 1 wkre eapabUf 8ic. This perhaps indicates that 
the Speaker exhibited an appearance of weariness or inattentioDe on Burke’s 
proposal to * go patiently round and round the subject/ 

F. 188 . 1 . 3. It is radical in its principle. * The objects which 1 proposed 
were radical, systematic economy/ dec. Letter to Mr. Harford, AprA 4, 
1780. It was Burke who brought the term Into parliamentary not into 
general use—not Pitif, as commonly asserted: cp. Fiscliel, English Const., 

551* 

1 . 22. The people would occupy without grants. See Bancroft, ch. xviii. 
and xxvii. *But the prohibition only set apart the Great Valley as the 
sanctuary of the unhappy, the adventurous and the free ,* of those whom en¬ 
terprise, or curiosity, or disgust at the forms of life in the old plantiStions, 
raised above royal edicts.. .. The boundless West became the poor man’s 
City of Refuge,* 8 cc. Vol. vi. p. 33, where see note. 

1 . a8. Already they have topped the Apalachian mountains —better known 
as the Alleghanies, the western frontier of the British settlements. The 
germ of the description which follows is in the Annual Register, vol. i. p. 2. 
Burke doubtless remembered with some vividness a passage on which he had 
bestowed much pahis. 

1 . 30. an immense plain—a square of Jive hundred miles: the other 
boundaries being the Mississippi and the lakes. 

' I. 34. Hordes of English Tartars. This idea seems to have been sug¬ 
gested by the history of the Buccaneers of St. Domingo, * a considerable 
number of men transformed by necessity into downright savages,’ an account 
of whom, from the pen of Burke, is to be found in the Annual Register for 
1761. 

F. 189 , 1 . 7. Encrease and Multiply. Burke quotes from Milton, Par. 
Lost. X. 73 <^‘ Authorised Version, * Be fruitful and multiply;' Vulgate 
(used by Milton), * Crescite et multiplicamini.* 

1 . 9. which God by an express Charter, tec. MorcN Utoi)ia (Bp. 
Burnet’s translation). Book ii; ' They account it a very just cause of war for 
a nation to hinder others from possessing a part of the soil of which they 
make no use, but which is suffered to lie idle and uncultivated; since every 
man has, by the law of nature, a right to such a waste '‘portion of the earth 
as is neceAary for hit subsistence.' 
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'-l- io. given to the thildrm 0/ nun. Pi. cxv. 16. This is one of the rate 
ioitaace* m%rlfich BurlA employs the arguments of what he called the 
'metaphysical’ school. He evidently had Of mind Locke, of Civil Qorern- 
men|. Book it. ch. v. The phrase is used in the I^etter to a Bristol 6rm, 
May 4 Blackstone siiAilarly deduces the rights of property from 

the 'donmiion ov^ all the earth,’ &c., conferred upon mankind at the 
(jfeation. 'This is the only true and lol^d foundation of man’s dominion 
over external things, whatever airy metaphysical notions may have been 
eatarted by fancifiii writers on 3 iis subject.’ Cp. the expression ‘charter of 
natiirei’p?t96f " 

1 . 35. a more easy tosh. Because the sysfem of commercial restriction 
was well established. 

F. IBO, 1 . 5. beggar Us subjects into submission. Cp. p. g, I. adt and 
note. * , 

* 1 .*H. Spolialis arma supersunt. Juvenal, Sat. viii. 134. The phrase 
seems alsogto have stuck in the memory of Hallam. * Arms, says the poet, 
remain to the plundered,’ he writes in chapter xvlii." of the Constitutional 
History. ‘ ^s nations doivent jouir de cette inddpendance qu’on peut leu.' 
arracher un moment, mais qu’elles iinissent toujours par reconqudrir; spolialis 
arma mpersunt.’ Chateaubriand De la Mouarchie selon la Charte, ch. xlvi. 

I. 19. your speech umuld betray you. St. Matt. xxvi. 73. 

I, A. argue another Englishman into slavery. Cp. p. 155, I. I. 

1 . 33. to substitute the Roman Catholic, as a penalty. Why should Burke 
Introduce this, which seems mere redundance ? He casts an oblique glance 
at I^and, and ‘counterchanges’ the unjust penal laws which were there in 
Rrce. <- 

I, 35. inquisition and dragooning —alluding to the measures adopted by 
Spain fp reducejhe.Netherlands, in the sixteenth century, and by Louis XIV, 
in the nextr to conquer the Huguenots. * 

I. 30. bum their books of curious science. Acts xix. 13 . Cp., in the 
pathetic Defence of Strafford, • It will be wisdom for yourselves and your 
posterity to cast into the lire these bloody and mysterious volumes of con¬ 
structive and arbitrary treason, as the primitive Christians did their books of 
curious arts, and betake yourselves to the plain letter of the law and 
statute,’ See. 

®P. 191 , 1 . 3. more chargeafcle— 1 . e. more expensive. 

1. 9. any opinion of it —an elliptical expression, still in use—equivalent to 
favourable opinion of it.’ Cp. the expression ‘to have no idea of a 
thing,’ i. e. to disapprove it (found in Pitt’s speeches). 

1 . 14, both ^e pleating tMks. A masterly stroke. Cp. p. 155, 1 . I. 

1 . 10. 0 measure, to which other people have had recourse. See Aristoph. 
Ran. 37, from which it appears that the slaves who had distinguished 
themselves at the battle of Arginusae, were presented with their freedom. 
Plutarch says that Ommenei armed 3 ,ow Helots to oppose the Macedonian 
Leucaipedae, in hli war with that people and the Aebaeans. According to 
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Pansaniai, the Helots were present at the battle of Marathon. Among 
the Romans, as Virgil (Aen. ix. 547) tells us, if was lii^iy^ criminal for 
slaves to enter the army of th(£r masters, but in the Hannibalian War, iffter 
the battle of Cannae, 8,000 of them were armed, and by thejr valopr in 
subsequent actions, earned their liberty. SeC'Livy, Book xxiv. , “ 

' 1 . at. Slaves as these, Sec. Burke, in his Account of^ the Settlements in 
America, was the first to point out that on English soil there were slaves 
enduring 'a slavery more complete, and attended with far worse circum¬ 
stances, than what any people in their condition suiter ip any part oi the 
world, or have suffered in ar.y peiiod of time.’ The paJ,age' it quoted 
in Dr. Ogden's Sermon against Oppression. 

dull as all men are from slavery. It was shown by Adam Smith 
that rtave labour was so much dearer than free labour that none but the 
most lucrative trades could bear the loss it involved. 

P. 192 , 1 . 2. Ye gods, annihilate but space and time. See. This piede of 
fustian is taken from Martinus Scriblerus, of'!he Art of Siukiiig^m Poetry, 
where it,is cited withofit name. It is said to come from one of Dryden's plays. 
Cp. the humorous paper in the Ann. Reg. 1761, p. aoy, in w^ich, alluding 
to the ' stage-coaches, machines, flys, and post-chaises,’ which were plying 
about this time in great numbers on the imnroved turnpike-roads, the isuthor 
says, ‘ The lover now can almost literally annihilate time and space, and be 
with his mistress, before she dreams of his arrival.’ 0 

1 . ay. method of drawing up an indictment^ See, Cp. vol. ii. p. ixo. 
(Quidqutd multis peccatur inultum.) 

1 . 39. Sir Edward Coke—Sir IV. Rawleigh. See Howell's State Trials, 
vol. ii. p. 7. sq. (Pronounce Cooke. Sunilarly, ‘ BoHngbrokc* should hd 
pronounced Bullingbrook, Both names indeed were at one time spelt in 
this way.) , , 

1 . 33. same titU' that 7 am —i. e. that of popular election ns a repre¬ 
sentative. 

P. 103 , 1 . 3. my idea of an Empire. Cp. sup. p. 156. With the exten¬ 
sion of the Colonies, this * idea * of Burke's has acquired a new significance. 

F. 194 , 1 . 8. as often decided against the superior, &c. Cp. ante, 
pp. 6, 7, 

1 . la. rights which, in their exercise. See, Cp. note to p. 153, 1 . 8. 

P. 196 , 1 . 4. these juridical ideas. Cp. note, p, a66, ante. 

I. 15. /or my life = \( my life depended on the effort. A vulgarism, now 
nearly obsolete. So Shakspeare often uses the phrase ' for my heart.’ 

P. 196,1. 4 . Sir, J think you must perceive. It is diiiicuU to select any 
passage in this oration fur special notice in p&int of style: but no one can 
fail to be struck with fresh admiration at the method of thb paragraph, in 
which the * right of Taxation ’ is excluded from the discu&ion. The delicate 
irony with which the theorists are passed over gives place, by way of a 
surprising antithesis right to render your people misnrable ’—‘ interest to 
make them happy’}, to the earnest remonstrance with which the passage 
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conclude!. The contlnuout irony of the firtt pact of the paragraph teenu 
to contribut^toVther tlftn detract from the general elevation of treatment. 

1 %. Somt gtntUmm startle—intransitive. *Clastical. Cp, Addison's Cato. 
Act iy. Sc. 

* * my friglated thonghts cun back, 

* And tfarlle into Madness at the Sound.' 

Vf ung, Satire on Women: ^ 

' How will a miser starth, to be told 
Of such a wonder as insolvent gold I' 

T. 7. it ts /eft than nothing. Isaiah * xl. (7. ‘ In matters of State, a 

constitutional competence to act, is, in many cases, the smallest part of 
the t^estion.’ First Letter on a Regicide Peace. 

^ 1. 19. deep questions . . . great names, high and reverend authoritiesnStc. 
‘As to 8te right of taxation, the gentlemen who opposed it produced many 
letnAd authorities from Locke, Selden, Harrington, and PuflTendorf, shewing 
*hat the veijy foundation and ultimate point in view of all government, is the 
good of society,’ &c. Annual Register, 1766. ‘ These arguments were 

answered witj^ great force of reason, and lAowledge of the constitution, by* 
the other side.’ Ibid. The whole of this able summary, which is from the 
pen of Surke, is also to be read ir^the Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. 

militate against. The proper construction; though Burke also uses 
the mftlem ‘ militate with.’ (Not in Johnson.) 

I. ag. the great Serbonian bog, dec. Par. Lost, ii. 592. * He climbed and 
descended precipices on which vulgar mortals tremble to look: he passed 
marsjgu like the Serbonian bog, where armies whole have sunk. See.’ 
■ftie Idler, No, 49. Cp. * the Serb^pian bog of this base oligarchy,’ vol. ii. 
p. 231. See Herodotus, iii, 5. 

P. 197, 1 . S.jfpperjion of my title , . . loss of my suit. ‘ It would have 
been a pooracompensation that we had triumphed in a dis^te, whilst we lost 
an Empire,’ Letter to Sheriffs of Bristol. 

■What were defeat, when victory must appal?’ 

Shelley, Hellas. 

L ao. Unity of spirit—diversity of opera4fons, I Cor. xii. 4 sq. 

I. 12. sealed a regular compact. To seal, i.e. to afSx one’s seal, implies a 
higher degree of formality than merely to sign. 

A 14. rights of citizens . . ..^posterity to all generations. The allusion it 
to a question which it fully discussed in vol. ii. p. 23, where Burke takes 
tlli contrary view to that which is implied here. 

I. 18. two million of men. The old plural. So ‘two thousand,’ 'two 
hundredji • twoacote,’d two doCen.’ 

1 . 20. the gmeral character. See, The doctrine was then novel. Its 
currency is due to the French philosophers. 

F. 19 S, 1 , 19. a gentleman of real moderation, Mr. Rice. 

F. 196 , 1 , 18. Thmpamphlet from which he seems to have borrowed—-by 
Dean Tucker, tee note to p, 140, ante. 

VOL. I. 2 
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I. 10. vnthout idolizing Ihtm, ' HU (Grenville’s) idol, the Act of Naviga¬ 
tion,‘p. 124. ’ ' 

I. 34. rial, radical eauu. (See note to p. 188, 1 . 3. 

F. 200 , 1 . 18. teill go furlhir . . .fact and reason. For tb^aet alluded 
to, see p. 142, and for the reason, p. 115, a&te. 

F. 201 , I, 19. consult the genius, &c. Chatham wi^ fond of'consulting 
the genius of the English constitution.’ Notice the method of the pa|^- 
graph. 

I. 34. roots of our primitive constitution. From which the representatioa 
of the Commons naturally spiung. Burke it correct, and in hit time tudh a 
view implied some originality'! 

F. 202 , 1 . 3. gave us at least, &<v, ■■ e. the liberties secured by Magna 
Chrta gave the people at once some weight and consequence in the state^ 
and this weight and consequence were felt in Parliament wh^ tUe people 
attained distinct representation. o ^ 

I. 9. your standard could never be advatked an inch beyond your privi¬ 
leges ; i. e. the privileges of the Pale. See Hallam’s Const. Hut., ch. 


1 . II. Sir John Davies. ‘Discoverie of the true Causes wtty Ireland was 
uever entirely subdued until the beginning of his Majestic’s happf, reign.' r 
4to., 1612. Davies was in this year made Speaker of the first IrUh House of 
Commons. He was afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England. Ha U still 
remembered as the author of a curious metaphysical poem on the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul, and as a legal reporter. 

I, 32. strength and ornament. The most indulgent critic will coipplain 
that this is carrying the argument too far. 

I. 33, formally taxed her. Queen Elizabeth attempted to tax the Irish 
landowners by an Order in Council, which was resisted. On the question 
of the competency' of the Parliament of England to tax Ireland see the last 
pages of Hallam’s Constitutional History. 

F. 808 , L 14. my next example is Wales. ‘ Perhaps it is not gener¬ 
ally known that Wales was once the Ireland of the English Government.’ 
O’Connell, Speech at Waterford, ^August 30, 1826. He applies to Ireland, 
with much ingenuity, all that Burke here says of Wales. O'Connell alto 
quoted this part of the Speech at length in his Speech at the Association, 
February 2,1827. The 'strange beterogenequs monster, something between 
hostility and government,’ he marked as ‘ an epitome of Irish history—I love 
to repeat it.’ t 

I. 20. put into the hands of Lords Marchers. See Scott’s* The Betrothed,’ 
and the Appendix to Pennant’s Tour in WalvJ. The conquest of Wales by 
ordinary military operations having been found impossible, t]^ IdngS'of Eng¬ 
land granted to these lords'such lands as they could win trom the Welshmen,’ 
The first conquests were made in the neighbourhood of the great frontier 
towns; and the lords were ' suffered to take upon theip. such prerogative and 
autboritp as were fit for the quiet government of the country.’ No actual 
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records of these grants remain, as the writs from the King's Courts did not run 
into Wales, tftt were therl any sheriffs to execute such writs. The towns of 
Wikt grew up around the castles of the Lord! Marchers. They executed the 
Englj^ law^ for the most part, within their lordships; but where the ancient 
laws oAhjland were sufficient!)' ascertained, they seem to a certain extent 
to hare r^pected tl)pm; there being in many lordships separate Courts for the 
and English. The text must not J>e understood to imply that the 
governments by Lords Marchers was established by Edward I. On the 
^ntrary, after Edward II was made Prince of Wales, no more Lordships 
Mtichers Ver^created, and no Lord Marchbr could claim any liberty or 
prerogative more than they had before, without a grant. These lordships 
were*heid of the King in chief, and niy of the principality of Wales. 

I. 2$. secondary. Lat. seeundarius, a deputy, alluding to the delegation 
of the ftpreqje power to him during a state of war. 

• If. 204 , 1. 17. fifteen acts of penal regulation. In addition to those 
specified bja Burke, no Welshman might be a burgess, or purchase any land 
in a town, a Henry IV, c. la and ao. No Welshman ftas to have any castle 
or fortress, s^e such as was in the time of Edward I, except bishops and* 
temporal lords. 

I P. a 05 , 1 . 15. day-star — arisen in their hearts, a Peter 1 . 19. The 
image is forced ; but we forget the discordance in the admirable quotation 
which ^bilows. 

I. 18 . simul alba nautis, &c. Hor. Odes, Lib. I. xii. ay. 

1. 34. sheuien —the third person plural of ‘ shew.’ 

F.^ 06 , 1 . 26. What did Parliament, See. Notice the method of the 
^ragraph. • 

P. 807 , 1 . 13. Noto if the doctrines. Sec, Burke’s argument would be 
weightier if h^^erg not obliged to abandon it when confronted with the 
question ‘ Hi^ can America be represented in a British Pi’rliament?’ 

P, 208 , I. 12. Opposuit natura. Juv. x. 152. Canning borrowed this 
quotation in his eloquent speech on the Roman Catholic Disability Re¬ 
moval Bill, March 16, 1821. 

' 1 . l8. arm , . . not shortened. Isaiahdix. i, 

1 . a8. Reptiblick of Plato*. . . Utopia of More (pronounce Moore) . . . 
Oceana of Harrington. Adam Smith and many others class the Utopia and 
th» Oceana together as idle schemes. Nothing, however, can be more con¬ 
trary than the spirit of the works of Plato and More on the one hand, and of 
HSrrington on the other. More’s work is pervaded by Greek ideas, and, like 
Plato's Republic, was intended to form a bright artificial picture, with the view 
of exhibiting more olearly bf contrast the dark mass of contemporary 
realities. Beyffiid Jhis, both works contain much sound tense and many 
practical suggestions. The * Utopia,’ even in its English dress, it a fine 
'model of the method of composition. The ‘Oceana’ is quite a different 
thing. It is a compete, pragmatical sdheme of what Burke calls ‘paper 
government,’ constructed at if human beings were to many couftert. and 
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the human tout tome common machine: the work of an ingenious but 
unimaginative man, who knew too much of histdrjr, and too'little of the 
nature of men. * f 

I. 30. and the rude main. See. Comot, 1 . 633, slightly misquoted. ^ 

I*. 209 , I. tS. temple ef Britith eonetp'd. A grand and applopriate 
image. There it an allusion to the Temple of Concor^ at Ronte, to cele¬ 
brated in the story of the Conspiracy of Catiline. Cp. p. agl, 'The sacred 
temple consecrated to our common faith.’ 

P. 210 , 1 . 9. like unto the first, St. Matt. xxii. 39. <. 

1 . 16. by lack whereof . . .•miKin the same. These wot^s vtere, by'U 
amendment which was carried, omitted in the motion. 

I. II. Js this description, &e. A pitragraph in Burke’s .best style. "Tbe 
copientnest of thought and the economy of words are equally remarkable, 
and both contribute to the general effect of weight and perspiciyty, * 

L a6. Non mens hie sermo. Sec. Hor. Serm. ii. 2. 3. 

1 . a8. homebred sense. ‘The’squire ... h:fd some homebred se(yie.’ Third 
Letter on Regicide Felice. 

‘ I. 31. touch with a tool the stones, &c. Exodus xx. 25. ^ 

I. 33. violate .., ingenuous and noble roughness. A curious reminiscence 
of a passage in Juvenal. See Sat. iii. 20. t 

P. 211 , 1 . I. guilty q/'tampering. Absolutely used, in the old and classical 
sense, not noticed in Johnson ‘variis remediorum generibus curam*morbi , 
tentare.' (Bailey.) So in the pamphlet on the State of the Nation the 
‘injudicious tampering’ of the ministers at one time, is contrasted with their 
supine negligence at another. ^ 

1 . 5. not to be wise beyond what was fvrilten. ri pit inlp t ylypairrit 
^pmtiV. St. Paul, i £p. to Cor. iv. 6. Whether Burke is the author of this 
elegant mistranslation, which has now become a classical phrase, or grbether 
he adopted it from some English divine, I cannot say. 'if,' authorized 
translation seems to be correct, though Professor Scholefield supports that 
given by Burke. ‘That he is resolved not “to be wise beyond 
what is written” in the legislative record and practice.’ App. from New 
to Old Whigs. c 

I. 6. form of sound words. ‘Religiously adtieres to “the form of sound 
words.”’ App. from New to Old Whigs. (St. Paul, 2 Tim. i. 13.) 

P. 218 , I. a. Those who have been pleased: Alluding to Grenville, (^ee 
p. laS. 

P. 215 , 1 . 17. passions of the misguided people. Public opinion in Eilg- 
land was certainly in favour of American taxation. The extent in which the 
English people were overwhelmed with tax^, and the diffiijilty of^devising 
new ones, should not be forgotten. ^ 

I. 27. this state = statement, the sense which the word properly bears in 
the phrase ’ state of the case.’ 

1 . 34. ofS that soUd basis, Cp. p. 153, ’on thistsoUd basis fix your 
machinej^ 
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F. 230 , 1 . 8. and io provide far . . . Judges m the tame. Tbete words 
were also, bf aff amendnftnt which was carried, omitted in the motion. 

221 , I. i6. Ought I not from hence *to presume, &c. Ingeniously 
brom;ht ii^to rindicate the middle line taken by the Rockingham ad- 
ministAtigp. * 

F. 88If, I. 3. miftdke to imagine. See. Arnold says of Popery, that men 
‘judge it naturally from the tendency of ^s most offensive principles; sup¬ 
posing that all men will carry their principles into practice, and ignorant of 
the checks and palliatiret which in actual life neutralise their virulence.* On 
eSristian %ut}^of conceding the RomaA Catholic Claims. Macaulay more 
than once refers to this variation between theory and action; once at great 
length in the Essay on Hallam’s Constitutional History. There is a remark¬ 
able passage much to the tame effect at the close of Jeremy Taylor’s ncond 
terthoif on t)ie ‘ Miracles of the Divine Mercy.’ 

* 1.*I4. We give and take—we remit some rights, Sec. • Of one thing I am 
perfectly tiear, that it is not Sy deciding the suit, but by compromising the 
difference, that peace can be restored or kept.’ Lettei^to Sheriffs of Bristol. 

L 16. Asgie must give away, &c. To^nter fully into this bold and just 
analogy refer to vol. ii. p. yo, 

I. at. The purchase >putchase-money. So the Spectator, No. 15a: 
‘ Short labours or dangers are but a cheap purchase of jollity, triumph, vic- 
tory,’*&c. Cp. Europ. Sett, in America, vol. ii. p. ipy: “Not aiming at a 
sudden proRt, he (Penn) disposed of his land at a very light purchase.’ 
Young’s Night Thoughts: ‘Insolvent worlds the purchase cannot pay.’ 

immediate jewel of his soul. From Burke’s favourite play, Othello, 
Act iii. Sc. 5. Cp. p. a, ‘ Reputation, the most precious possession of every 
individual.’ So in Fourth Letter on Regicide Peace, ‘ Our ruin will be disguised 
in pretft, and the sale of a few wretched baubles will bribe a degenerate 
people to haffer away the most precious jewel of their softs.’ 

L aa. ‘ a great house is apt to make staves haughty' Juvenal, Sat. v. 66: 

‘ Maxima quaeque domus servis est plena superbis.’ 

L ay. But although there are some. See. Cp. note to p. 51, 1 . 13. 

I. 33- what we are to lose —i. e. what ve stand the risk of losing. 

F. 228 , I. a. cords of man. Hosea xi. 4. * To draw them without perse- 
cuffrg the others, by the cords of love into the pale of the Church,’ &c. 
Bblingbroke, Dus. on Partiesa Letter ii. 

1 . 4. Aristotle. Ethics, Book I. See note, p. 354, ante. 

1 . 13 . which is itself the security, &c. Similarly, on the subject of 
Jacobinism, Burke points out that the large masses of property are natural 
rampags wbi^ protect the tftaller ones. 

1 . 31. pronwtedjhe union of the whole. Burke lived to tee this pleasant 
state of things reversed, and to approve the abolition of > separate Irish 
; legislature. 

F. 224 , 1 .35. Bdferimentum in corpora vili. This well-known saying seems 
to have had its origin from an anecdote of Muretut. He was aftacked by 
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sickness when on a jonmey, and two physicians, who attended him, sup¬ 
posing him some obKute person, agreed to use a*novel r^e^’, with the 
remark, ‘Faciamus periculum %i anima vili.’ Muretns tranquilly aslftd, 
‘Vilem animam appellas, pro qua Christus non dedignatus yt mqri?* 

’ (Menagiana, 3rd ed. p. 129.) • , ® 

I, 29. fatal in the end to our Constitution, Burke a^rehends'that the 
taxation of the mother country, following such an example, might escapp 
the direct control of Parliament. 

F. 22s, 1 . 8. back door of the Constitution —i.e. through a Select Com-s- 
mittee. • * » i . 

P. 227 , 1 . 21. A Treasury Extent—a writ of Commission for valuing 
lands to satisfy a Crown debt. ■> 

F. 428 , 1 . 19. full of hazard —* periculosae plenum opus aleae/ Hor. Lib. ^ 
ii. Carm. 1. , * 

F. 229 , 1 , 8 . richest mine, 8cc. Mr. Hallam, ^mparing the grants of revfnife 
before and after the Revolution, says; ‘ The supplies meted oubwith nig¬ 
gardly caution by forflier parliaments to sovereigns whom they could not 
tlnst, have flowed with redundant profnseness, when they cqjdd judge of 
r their necessity, and direct their application,’ Const. Hist. ch. xv. 

I. 14. Posita luditur area, Juvenal i. 99. 

I. 15. time of day =of history. Used from the time of Shakspeare in more 
( than one metaphorical sense, 

I, 29. s(oci=> capital. 

I. 32. voluntary flow of heaped-up luxuriance. ‘ He that will milk his 
Cattle, must feed them well; and it encourages men to gather and 1 ^ up 
when they have law to hold by what thap have.’ N. Bacon (Henry VI 1 I> 

So Lord Brooke, Treatise of Monarchic, sect. x.: 

‘Rich both in people’s treasures and their lov/s: # 

What 'Midas wish, what dreams of Alchimy ’w 
Can with these true crown-mines compared be?’ 

Burke’s metaphor is borrowed from the wine-press. The ‘ mustum sponte 
defluens anteqnam calcentur uvae’ was highly valued by the ancients, and 
is still prized in some varieties oftmodem wine, * Among the many excel¬ 
lent parts of this speech, I find you have got many proselytes by so cleverly 
showing that the way to get most revenue, is to let it come freely hom 
them.’ Duke of Richmond to Burke, June l6t 1775. • 

F. 230 , 1 . 16. Base would retract, &c. It should be ‘ recant.* Par. Lost, 
iv. 96. Quoted by Mr. Gladstone from Burke, April 12, 1866. ^ 

I. 30. immense, ever-growing, eternal Debt, * The debt immense of endleu 
gratitude.’ Par. Lost, iv. 53. * • ^ , 

I. 32. return in loan ... taken in imposition. See no(p to p. 103, 1 . 23, 

F. 231 , 1 . II. enemies that we are most likely to have, France and Spain, ^ 
then usually allied against England. The interests of Stance in the West 
Indies were at this time great and increasing. 

L 13. Air that service, for all service. Sec. No passage affords a more 
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curiottt illuitration of the manner in which Burke in hit more impanioned 
appeals, refAidf hit ‘riclftfiievery’ of the Bible and the English poets. The 
rel^rkable independence of Burke’s usual st^le makes the contrast striking 
The^coocI|^ding sentence it a reminiscence of Virg. Aen. ri. 726, &G.: 

• ^ ‘ The active miiM, infut'd thro' all the space, 

* Vuifft and mingles with the mighty mass' 

^ ^ Dryden's transl. II. 984, 985. 

Burke evidently borrowed this use of it from Bacon, Adv. of Learning, xxiii. 
47, where it it applied to government in general; * We see, all governments 
art obtci^ aitt invisible; * 

Totamque infiisa per artut 

* Mens agitat molem, etemagno te corpora miscet. 

Such it the description of governments.’ South uses it in the sameoway; 
‘ The l^irit ^hich animates and acta the universe, it the spirit of govern- 
iBeitl.’ (Sermon on the Episcopal Function.) Shakespeare and the Bible 
supply myt of the other pbrfses in the passage. ‘ My trust it in her,’ &c., 
Psalmt. * Light at air, strong,’ &c., Othello. ‘ Grappft to you,’ Hamlet, dec. 

• No force u^der heaven will be of power ft tear you,’ &c., St. Paul. ‘ Choteb 
race,' Tate and Brady. ‘ Turn their facet toward you,’ I Kings ix,44, 5; Dan. 
vL 10* ‘Perfect obedience;’ ‘ mysjprious whole,’ Pope. Cp. note to p. 177, 1 . a6. 

1. 2$. your govtmmenl ont thing, and their privileges another ... the 
cemetit is gone. Sic. Cp, the passage in Erskine’s speech for Stockdale; 

* Your government—having no root in consent or affection, no foundation in 
similarity of interests, nor support from any one principle which cements men 
togq^er in society, could only be upheld by alternate stratagem and force.’ 
^ I. 33. multiply . . . ardently l<n^ liberty. Notice this masterly reference 
to previous arguments. 

F.SS2,1. must still preserve : * still ’ = ever. 

L It. entertain so weak an imagination: ‘ ima^nation’- b thought. 

‘ Nobody was so unacquainted with the world as to entertain to puerile an 
imagination.’ Ann. Reg. 1763, p. 40. > 

1 . 13. registers . .. bonds. Sic. Alluding to the official routine of the 
Custom-houses. • 

I. 14. Coekets. The tern^cocket’ designates primarily the custom-house 
seal, and secondarily the sealed parchment delivered by the officer to the mer- 
qbnnt as warrant that the goq^s have been customed. 

I. 19. these things, Sic. The genial animation of this skilful appeal it 
admirable. 

I. ay. Land Tan Act. The Land Tax was formerly a much more im¬ 
portant item in the ftevenne %an now: it used to contribute more than a 
third the mole^but it now yields about a sixty-fourth. Until 1798 it 
fluctuated, in peace being assessed at two or three shillings, in war, at four; 
but in 1798 it was ^de permanent at four shillings in the pound. 

I. 30. Mutiny Bi\ ' The people of England, jealous on all subjects which 
relate to liberty, have exceeded, on the subject of the army, their usutl caution. 
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They htVe in the preamble of their annual Mntjnjr Bill claimed their bittli^..' 
right; thej recite part of the Declaration of Kiglit, “that standing armies 
and martial law in peace, with&ut the consent of Parliament, are illegal'’; 
and having stated the simplicity and parity of their ancient cohstigation, and 
having set forth a great principle of Magna Charts, they admit a partial and 
temporary repeal of it; they admit an army and a law fqf its regulation, but 
they limit the number of the form^er, and the duration of both; confining a(j 
the troops themselves, the law that regulates, and the power that com¬ 
mands them, to oruytar. Thus is the army of England ,«ndered a Parlia- ‘ 
mentaty army; the constitutional ascendancy of the subject over the soldier 
preserved; the military rendered effectually subordinate to the civil magis¬ 
trate; the government of the sword controlled in its exercise, because 
limiti.d fai its duration; and the King entrusted with the command of the, 
army during good behaviour only.’ Grattan, ‘ Observations on the [IrisbJ 
Mutiny Bill,’1781. * *■ 

I. 33- deep stake Ihty have in such a glorious mslitut't<n. The 
Conservative commonplace, a state in the country, usually attributed to 
Canning, was borrowed by him iii his Speech at Liverpool, March 18, 1820, 
from Burke: * Those who have the greatest stake in the country,’ Speech on 
Fox’s Bill for the Repeal of the Marriage ^ct, 1781 (among the fragtiients). 
F, 833 , 1 . 4. profane herd. The * profanum valgus' of Horace. 

1.5. «o place —i. e. no right. 

I. 12. all in all. St, Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 28. 

Magnanimity in politics, &c. ‘ It it a true saying, and has often been 
repeated, that a very moderate share of human wisdom is sufficient for th^ 
guidance of human affairs. But there is another truth, equally indisputable, 
which is, that a man who aspires to govern mankind ought to bring to the 
tatk generous sentiments, compassionate sympathies, and nflihle and e svated 
thoughts.* Lord Palmerston, Debate on the Claims against Gr<.. e, 1850. 

1 . Ig. Sunum eordttl The canticle of the Church, ‘ Lift up your hearts.’ 
Cp. Gordon, DiKourses on Tacitus, Disc, iv; ‘ Great souls are always sincere. 

,.. Good sense and greatness of mind are always found together, and justice 
is^inseparable from either.’ Burk t’s works are full of lofty appeals in this 
sMdn. ' But if we make ourselves too little for the sphere of our duty; if, 
on the contrary, we do not stretch and expand our minds to the compass of 
their object; be well assured, that everything about- ns will dwindle v) 
degrees, until at length our concerns are shrunk to the dhnensieos pf our 
minds.’' Speech on Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. Cp. Mr. Gladstone, Speech ofi 
Irish Oiurcb, March I, 1869: ‘Every man who proceeds to tlw.discussion 
it under-the most solemn obligation to raise the level of his vision and to 
cj^pand its scope in proportipn to the greatness of the object’ 

L 20, this^^h lolling, St. Paul, Phil. iii. 14. i 
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An <iccomplishcd critic * has oDserved, with much truth, that 
the only specimen of Burke is ‘ all that he wrote,' because every 
product of his pen contains additional psoofs of his power. 
Those who wish to understand the nature and importance of 
his multifarious labours should mak^ the acquaintance of his 
writings fit tne mass, and master them singly in detail. It has 
long been unoerstood that he who gives his nights and days 
to this task will acquire a knowledge of the principles of general 
politics, of the limitations which modify those principles in our 
own national policy, of the questions with which that policy 
deals, and of the secret of applying the English tongue to their 
illustration, which cannot be acquired in any other way. In the 
prosecution of this task the student will learn the practical 
importance of the maxim laid down in the Preface to a previous 
voiumg of this seTies, that all study, to be useful, must be pursued 
in a spirit of deference. He will find it necessary to exert 
an unusual degree of patience, and to acquire the habit 
of continually suspending his ou'n judgment. He will find him¬ 
self in contact with much that seems dry and uninviting. It 
may therefore be Svell to caution him at the outset, that Burke, 
like all writers of the first class, will not repay a prejudiced 
or a superficial perusar. He gains upon us, not altogether by the 
inherent interest of what he presents to us, but very much by the 
skill and force with which he presents it, and tjiese qualities do 
not immediately strike the enental eye in all their fulness. The 
reader must mfet his author half-way; he must contribute some¬ 
thing more than a bare receptivity. It has been well said of 
Paradise Lost, that while few general readers are attracted b^ 
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the subject, and fewer read it through, or of.cn enough to 
discern the art with which it is written, ever*, one v\%o has once 
mastered it recurs to it with never-failing'd^ighU There coidd 
not be a finer definition of a claSSiChi au^or, at^. it exactijr 
describes Burke. 

The details of Burke’s biography, and the general lessons of 
the period in which he played his part|>must be sought from oihei* 
sources. As a party politician he seems to stand too near to our 
own times to permit of our regarding him £|iriy and compre¬ 
hensively. Why this should be so, in a case separated by a whole 
century from the present generation, it is difficult to see; but 
sufficient evidence of the fact may be gathered from the writings 
of party men down to our oWh day. Political parties will always 
divide civilised nations, and no Englishman can altogether dismiss. 
the party relations of any celebrated politician. Liberals will 
always be disposed to forget the originality, the consistency, and 
the humanity of Burke’s views in the fact that he refused, at an 
important crisis, to sacrifice them in the mass to the opinion of 
a leader of far less wisdom and experience, though of mory 
influence, than himself, and thereby broke up his party; while 
Conservatives will always see in him a determined Whig, a 
zealous advocate of religious iiberty, and aa audacious reformer. 
The coalition of 1782, in which he took an active part, is not one 
of the most creditiible incidents in our political annals', and he 
shared fully in the bitter and ungenerous hostility with which Ijis 
party treated fts Whig rivals*. His party services do not form 
the most memorable parts of his career. The ‘ Observations on 
a late state of the Nation,’ and ^he ‘Present Discontents,’ for 
instance, only served to widen the breach between the Rocking- 
hams and the other sections of the Whigs, without gairpng them 

* The coalition should be judged, not by tjyt better standard of politiral 
morality which dates its prevapnee from the yoSnger Pitt, but by that of 
the early part of the century, to which it properly belongs. The fruits of 
a long and honourable opposition were far more prodigally cast away, by (he 
selfishness of a few, on the occasion of the fitll of Walpole, and that by the 

■hands of such men at Pulteney and Carterets 

* See the remark on Lord Chatham, post, p.lr. Burke, inea letter to a 
private friend, calls Lord Shelburne, who Chatham's lieutenant and the 
link between the eider and the younger Pitt, ‘ weak, wicked, stupid, false, 
ajid hypocritical,’ in one breath, and exults in having at length ‘ demolished ’ 
and * dettro);pd ’ him. Time has placed things in another light. Chatham 
and SbelbuUke founded the modern school of independenf'statesmen. 
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any additional strength in the court or in the popular party. 
His best elForts, ^ we except his advocacy of the caijse of 
A^eric<» liberty, ar#outside thejwlicy of his party. Whiggism 
toia small^aympathy wiA feiigious freedom for Ireland, witii 
humane and rational government in India, with the abolition 
of Slavery, or with the denunciation of its own caricature in 
'thirst French Rfpubliak We must therefore regard Burke 
in a light diffe^nt from that of party statesmanship. 

The first question that is suggested on finding the political 
writings of an eminent party leader ranked among literary 
classics, is—What marks distinguish these writings from the 
common mass of political ephemera ? Why should their author 
be remembered in respect of them^ whilst more than one of those 
who equalled or exceeded him in coiSemporary reputation 
survives indeed as a great name, but in regard of permanent 
influenc'^.hae passed away ‘as the Remembrance of a guest that 
tarrleth but for a day’? By the virtue of what elements was 
a value communicated to them, extending, in the eyes of con- 
jtemporaries, far beyond that of the arguments they enforced, 
the expedients they favoured, and the present effect they 
produced; and in the eyes of posterity, equally far beyond their 
worth as part of the annals of party, and as materials for general 
mstory ? It is an insufficient answer to such questions to say that 
Burke was a politician and something more, in the sense in which 
ye should say the same, for instance, of Sheridan. The personal 
triumphs of Sheridan may indeed be said to ex(%ed, in the mass, 
those of any genius on record, not excepting Pericles himself. 
To speak all the day, with overpowering effect, in Westminster 
Hall—to go in succession to the theatres, and see in each a 
masterjjjece of l\p own, played by the first of actors—at night, to 
repeat in Parliament the feat of the morning—in all these, con¬ 
stantly to have the q^e?bf a nation upon him, and the plaudits of 
a nation in his ears—this seems like the realisation of as wiid a 
flream as ever flattered the ignorance of young ambition. The 
triumphs of Burke were^of another kind. From the first hf 
astonished: Uut he never attained the art of carrying a Parlia¬ 
mentary audience with him^ He was too severe to persuade, and 
too bold to convince, a body to most of whonyhis philosophy was 
a stumblingblock and his statesmanship foolishness. In his latter 
years be commfinded so little attention that the wits 8 f the House 
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called Wia ttie ‘ dinner-bell.’ Nothing is more melancholy than ' 
to read of the fate of the last ParliamentaiTt speed ■which he 
gave to the world through the press, that oifthe Nabob ^^Arc^'s 
Debts (i78s)« Brougham considered tSis by far the finest ofnls 
orations, and it certainly contains bis finest exordium. Bflt no 
one listened to it, or seemed to understand it Erskine slept 
through the fire hours which it occupied ineddivery, thouglwhe« 
afterwards thumbed the printed copy to rags. T^t this was the 
speech in which the orator’s feelings were most thoroughly roused 
—in which there is more wealth of imagery, nrare invective, and 
more sarcasm than in any otherk«Never, says Dr. Goodrich, was 
there a greater union of brilliancy and force, or a more complete 
triumph over the difficulties a subject. Near its close, Pitt 
asked Lord Grenville*^ whether it would J}e necessary to reply. 
The answer was, ‘ No! not the slightest impression has been 
made. The speech may with perfect safety be passed tover in 
silence.’ 

But while the speeches of Sheridan are read once, and then laid 
on the«shelf, the writings of Burke are the daily bread of states¬ 
men, speakers, and political writers. We cannot take up a review^ 
or newspaper without finding some trace, however faint, of their 
effect. Similarly, as Coleridge says, the very sign-boards of our 
inns afford evidence that there was once a Titian in the worlif,, 
We cannot peruse the speeches of any successful modern orator, 
without observing how much they owe to tljfi method, the 
phraseology, the images, and even the quotations of Burke. 
To him may be applied with truth the epitaph of Ennius*. 
The speeches of Canning are especially recommended as an 
example of what a clever man, without much originality, may 
make of himself with the aid of Burke. The difficulty is not, 
indeed, to see where Burke’s influence is to be found, but t^ 
preserve our own vision unaffected byiit. ^ His genius is of so 
peculiarly brilliant a nature, "that it seems to affect the mind’s eye 
the more, the more the mind’s eye becomes accustomed to iti 
|t seems to dazzle the strong intellect more effectually than the 
feeble. It has been well said that Burke sways the mass of 
intelligent and cultivated readers with almost as little*resistance 
as a demagogue experiences from a mob. In the endeavour 


* Volito vivu’ ptr ora virom. 



to penetrate tie cause of this we shall not be much assisted 
by any < 5 -iticlsi» specially directed to the subject, though 
nupy tSifable me* nave ]jenned,such criticbms at greater or 
less length* Hazlitt, wlio has left two contradictory estimates 
^ Burke, is the most conspicuous exception: and he, in 
another work, has admitted the futility of the attempt. The 
stifSent will bewarf of falling into this error. He wQl aim ^ 
a minute knowledge of the relics of Burke’s genius, a compre* 
hension of their ^ethod, and a perception of their relation to 
eadi other. In t& way will an idea gradually be created, not to 
be ^t at second-hand, and a species of faith in his author will be 
generated, which will end in the disappearance of seeming dis¬ 
crepancies. He will supplemenir this b)^ the interesting task 
of tracing the influenae of Burke’s views upon those of more 
modem writers, an influence quite unparalleled, except in the 
history bf theology. Burke’s reputation is full of variety. He 
devoted much of bis toil to demolishing the modern school of 
philosophy, but the philosophers, both in Germany and in France, 
^have forced him into their systems. He was bora to a position 
outside the religious controversies of the day *, and he confirmed 
himself in it by deliberation; but his extreme tolerance has 
exposed him to the claims of both parties. The Catholics tell 
ps that he was really a Catholic, or would have been so if he had 
lived in our own time. He has often been quoted, like Scripture, 
for and against the same doctrine. Even the democrats admire 
him abd approve him exceedingly, although they'have somewhat 
against him. They did the same in his lifetime. ‘These priests 
(of the Rights of Man) begin,by crowning me with their flowers 
and their fillets, and bedewing me with their odours, as a preface 
to the knocking ^e on the head with their consecrated axes.’ 
§pme charm forces from them an unbelieving homage, before 
they stamp him to pifce?)’ and scattej his fragments to the winds. 

This multifarious praise is balanced by a general outcry against 
hfcn for deserting his early convictions. Burke’s consistency has 
always been a trite point of controversy, and many acute minds, 
have been,deceived by appearances. The charge against him 
will be found forcibly stated jn Moore’s Life of Sheridan: 

‘ Butke’i father was a Protestant and his mother a Catholic. The giris 
of the family were brought up in the faith of the mother, the^ys in that 
of the father. Mft’. Burke wai born in a family similarly circttwstanced. 
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* He has left behind him two separate and distinct armouries 
of opinion, from which both Whig and Torygnay fuftiish them¬ 
selves with weapons, the most splendid, if'nqt the mqjl highly 
tempered, that ever Genius an? EloqSertce have cond^endecfto 
bequeath to Party. . . . Burke was mighty in either Amp* and 
•it would have taken two great men to efect what he, by this 
division of himself, achieved. His mind, indeed, lies p^ted 
asunder in his works, like some vast continetft severed by a c#n- ' 
vulsion of nature—each portion peopled by its own giant race of 
opinions, differing altogether in features and language, and com¬ 
mitted in eternal hostility with each other.’ * 

This view has descended from Whig politicians of Burke’s time 
to the philosophical writers of our own day. This inconsistency 
was accounted for eaaly enough—in the last decade of his life he 
was alleged to be mam The French Revolution at any rate, if it 
did not turn his brain, was said to have turned the current of his 
opinions, and made him a Conservative, as the horror»of Munster 
made More and Erasmus persecutors. Even Mr.'Cobden echoed 
this cry*. He admitted, however, a certain method in this 
madnAs. ‘Burke’s strictures on the Revolution,’ he says^^ 
‘began with criticism, grew into menace, and ended in a cry 
for war.’ The story of his madness is stated in its most absurd 
form by Mr. Buckie. Burke lent support to this silly notion, b^ 
speaking of the decay of his powers in his last years, while hg 
was preaching his crusade against the Republic with a force that 
seemed superhuman, and with a spirit that bordered on fanaticism. 
But it was resfrved for Mr. Buckle to clothe this witft the 
‘ dignity of history,’ and to make lamentation over the ‘ ruins of 
that mighty intellect.’ It is sufficient in this place to say that the 
whole story is utterly without foundation. Burke’s intellect was 
never more firmly settled, never exerted more widely it| magical 
influence, and never expressed itself in sager utterances, than ig 
these last years. Let the student exilniige the ‘Letters on a 
Regicide Peace,’ and he will find Burke’s folly wiser than the 
wisdom, and his madness saner than the reason, of his critics ^ * 

The term inconsistency may be used in different ways to imply 
charges of very various kinds. In the shifting^ circumstances 

* ‘ 1793 and l 8 jJ,’ Work!, vol. i. ^ 

• • Hazlitt say! with great truth, that those who looked upon him as a man 

of disordered intellect, did so ‘because he reasoned in a style to which they 
bad not be^ ped, and which confounded their dim petcft>tioni.’ 
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of political life, the statesman is often forced into ' inconsistent* 
positions. * He often acts, in consequence, in ways which seem, 
a)|{l mh^r really he, inconsistent. He reaches the climax of 
inconsistq^Ky by deliberately changing his opinions, and with 
them his course of policy. Such a change, accompanied by a 
fraak avowal of the fact, and an exposition of his reasons, was 
thtt of a great m6tiern <atatcsman on the question of the Irish 
Church: But the inconsistency which lies in acting differently 
under different circumstances, with the same radical views, does 
not come under any of these heads. The physician may, one 
day, order the patient’s chamber window to be kept open, and 
th»next, order it to be kept shut. But on the first day the wind 
was in the south-west, on the seCbnd day in the north-east. Of 
this nature was the inconsistency of Burke. He maintained to 
the last the perfect consistency of his political opinions. He 
valued himself upon it. ‘I believe,’*he writes in the third person, 

‘ if he could venture to value himself upon anything, it is on the 
virtue of consistency that he would value himself the most. Strip 
him of this, and you leave him naked indeed'.’ In ofder to 
gain a first idea of the opinions to which Burke adhered so 
tenaciously, the student is advised to set out with the idea 
that Burke was always what would now be called a Con- 
'servathie. Party distinctions are of so perishable a nature that 
unless we can fix on something belonging to our own times, and 
* coming home«to our business and bosoms,’ we are in danger of 
[)ecdhiing the victims of words. We will not llhiit this term to 
the attitude or principles of the political party which is at this 
day in possession of it. By conservatism is meant that preference 
for and indulgence to what is already established, that faith in what 
has beep tried, sijd that distrust of what exists only in speculation, 
4 ,which never wholly forsakes every sound politician, of whatever 
party. Passing fronj s^fitiment to Ipgic, we might describe it, in 
the words of a German philosopher, as a system which holds the 
blinking away of what exists, and the thinking back in its place 
of what does not, to be thp root of fallacies. Passing to practice, 
we use it fo express briefly that policy in a commonwealth which, 
in the words of Hallam,^favours possession.’ The word is 
attempted, for the nonce, to be changed from a counter iqto 

' From the Appeal/nm the New to the Old Whigs, writti.^ to vindicate 
bimielf from thit^harge. 
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8 coin. It indicates that memorable group of principles which 
are enforced in the Rfflectiom on the French Revolution^. In that 
work is contained, though not^the first use*of<the idea,4(be fij^t 
application in all its bearings of the 'do^rine of * con^rvation.' 
The principles of that work were eagerly adopted by the 
politicians of the restoration, and it was to these, and to tkeir 
principles respectively, that the words cmuervtiteur and conseru 9 ti/ 
came to be first generally applied, about the years 1820-1830. 
Mr. Croker, in the Quarterly Reviev), is said to have first given 
the term an English application, and Canning, who drew so 
largely from the later statesmanship of Burke, seems to have fixed 
it in English parlance. Since it has become a party name, it has of 
course incurred the Utility common to all party names of losing 
not only its original meaning, but all vestig»of any meaning what¬ 
soever. The vicissitudes of such names are curious. The term 
* Whig,’ for instance, near the {ime of its first appearanco, was inter¬ 
preted by a lexicographer’, homofanaticus,factiosu!, ■ ‘ Whiggism' 
he translated by enthusiasmus, periuellio. In the middle of the last 
century^ however, ‘ Whig ’ was a most honourable title, claimed 
by politicians of all parties. Supporters of the court, of the great 
families, and of the rights of the people, all boasted of it, much as 
contending sectaries might claim the honoured title of Christian, 
It was understood to imply exalted sentiments of constitutional^ 
liberty. When anything occurred in Parliament to offend these 
sentiments, men used to say, ‘ it made all the Whig blood boij 
in their veins.’ *Whiggism seems now to be in its dotage,* and 
to mean a spurious kind of Conservatism, which nobody is very 
eager to profess. The history of the term ‘Tory’ is yet more 
curious. When it was introduced into our classical literature, 
the loyalty of a Tory was compared with the coqgtesy of j fasting 
bear*. 

Now the Whiggism of tJjje last centh^^vas in nearly every 
respect more conservative than are the principles of any party 
which exists at present. Nearly all reforming measures pre* 
•ceded from the Tories, and jealousy for the constitution was 

' Contained in vol. !i. of these Select W^i. 

' Littleton. • 

I Oldham, Second Satire on the Jesuits: 

^ Think Tories loyal, or Scotch Covenanters; 

^ Robbed tigers gentle; courteous, fasting bArt.' 
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the cardinal virtue of the Whigs. ‘As respects the practical 
questions then pending,’ writes Macaulay, in his Eissay on the 
^rl of/Chatham, ‘fhe Tory was a reformer, and indeed an in- 
temj^eratfy and indiscrefet reformer, while the Whig was con¬ 
servative even to bigotry.' The Whig was sneered at for main¬ 
taining a standing army to be the bulwark of liberty, septennial 
pitfliaments a protection, against corruption, the electoral do¬ 
minions an important accession to the wealth and strength of the 
country, and the public debt a blessing to the nation. The army, 
the national debt, and the septennial parliament were indeed 
important protections to the settlement of the crown made on 
th» Revolution, and they gradually grew so firmly into the 
framework of the state that these sneers in time lost their place 
among the commonplaces of Toryism. %s the Tories became 
reconciled to the Hanoverian succession, they took up a more 
practickble^line. The influence edjoyed by Whig ministers was 
enormous. The first and second Georges were mere puppets in 
their hands. Within the limits of their court, these sovereigns 
were encouraged to do as they pleased, but they were never 
suffered to take part in the actual conduct of the state. Boling- 
broke, in his celebrated ‘ Patriot King,* had cleverly shown how 
this state of things might be reversed, and during the last twenty 
years of the reign of George II, the blow was being prepared 
which paralysed the Whig party for a whole generation, and from 
which they only recovered when they had identified themselves 
seridhsly and thoroughly with the interest of the mass of the 
nation. Frederick, Prince of Wales, had resolved to destroy the 
Whigs, and his plans were inherited by his son George III, with 
the commencement of whose reign Burke’s political career be¬ 
gins. If the oldj>halaux of Whigs had held together, they might 
,have despised their assailants. But when Burke entered political 
life, the great Whi^patly, which included most of the great ter¬ 
ritorial families, had split into sections. What may be called the 
iegitimafe section of the party, that which had for several years 
been under the leadership of a member of the house of Pelham, 
had degenerated into a remnant, or as it was called in coarse old 
political English, a Rump. There was a section of ‘ Bedfords,* 
headed by the Duke of Bedford, and anothfer of ‘Grenvilles,’ 
under Earl Temple. A fourth section, that which could have 
lent overwheln^ing weight to either of the others, and had from 
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175? to 1763 constituted the strength of the legitimate section, 
but which, standing by itself, was the weakest,,was cdbiposed of 
the followers of the popular w^ minister, Ifdrd Chatham? Si^ 
divisions were naturally the one thin'fe heedful to giw^ effect to 
a policy of aggression on the part of the court. It was thelSrst, 
which we have called the legitimate section of the party, then 
headed by the Marquis of Rockinghar#, into which Burke hap¬ 
pened to be thrown. The sympathies of readers of the ■ present 
day will probably be divided, as the sympathies of the mass of 
the people at the time were probably divided, between this 
party and that which lay under the influence of Chatham. 
Chatham, with the legitimate Whigs at his back, had been a bril¬ 
liant, a popular, and a successful minister. But Chatham was no 
Whig at heart. His powerful influence wgs of a personal nature, 
and he despised Wbiggism. The best men, by this system, were 
excluded from the highest oflices. The chief arts wljichVecom- 
mended to these were private deceit and public corruption. The 
whipper-in of an old premier, being an influential peer or near 
relativ%of an influential peer, had a right to expect the premier¬ 
ship in his turn. His business was to study the temper of the' 
House of Commons, and to lead it by the nose; to cajole or in¬ 
timidate the monarch, and to drain the Treasury to enrich his 
friends, supporters and parasites. It was not likely that unde^ 
such a system statesmanship could rise to a very high level. 
Chatham became gradually weary of the suprgmacy of men 
whose title to »power lay outside their personal capabilities*. 
His own following was small; but he refused to coalesce with 
either of the parties, and, with childish vanity, never rested until 
he had constructed an administration in which he himself took 
the place of a Whig potentate by becoming ^ mere faineant 
minister, whose name was necessary to enable govemSaent to 
proceed. It was a signal failure, and probably the most 
miserable administration tliat England has ever seen. The 
consequences were disastrous. Chatham’s influence with hit 
gwn cabinet speedily waned, and all that he had accomplished 
was to pave the way for a ministry in‘which the ling’s will was 
supreme. The Whigs went over to it in bodies, America was 
lost, and England <was brought to thf'verge of Revolution. 

'The principal historical thread which runs through the present 
volume is tSat of this contest between the King^nd the Whigs. 
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The King fought his battle manfully, held each position, as it 
yielded to him, tei^ciously, and gained his victory—though in- 
glc^iousl)^ It wouldPhave been otherwise had America been 
compelled ^ submission.* But America and Reform were the 
sacriflbes made to secure his success. A dispassionate critic might 
possibly sympathise with him in this struggie for what many 
wo«id regard as his aatur^ rights. ‘There is something,’ says 
Thackeray, ‘ grand about his courage.... He bribed; he bullied; 
he darkly dissembled on occasion; he exercised a slippery per¬ 
severance, which one almost admires, as one thinks his cha¬ 
racter over. His courage was jjever to be beat. It trampled 
Noryi under foot; it beat the stiff neck of the younger Pitt; 
even his illness never conquered that indomitable spirit.’ It is 
impossible not to feel | certain satisfactiA on seeing ‘ the en¬ 
gineer hoist with his own petard,’ and the poisoned chalice re¬ 
turned in it% just circulation to thd lips of those who mingled 
it. Corruption, in fact, was the only weapon with which to com¬ 
bat corruption. The King’s plan was to take the packed cards out 
of the hands of the Whigs, and play off their tricks uponAhcm- 
Jblves. The chief point for the student to observe is, that all 
his measures were innovations, attacks on existing interests, and 
reforms more or less impolitic and mischievous. The setting up 
ot Lord Bute was intended as a reform. The whole system of 
the double cabinet, exposed in the ‘ Present Discontents,’ was in¬ 
tended to effect^what Bute had failed in. The sham Chatham 
cabinet, however, was at bottom the boldest inifovation, and if 
Townshend had carried out, as he probably would had he lived, 
the idea of parcelling out America into Royal Governments, the 
foundation would have been Rid of a reform which, supposing 
a little less public spirit than actually existed among the upper 
classes, rffight have ended in reducing England to the model 
ot contemporary contintstal governments. The taxation of 
America was the thin end of the wedge, and it was a happy 
thjpg for England and the world that it was so heroically resisted. 
The experiment of a ministry headed by a favourite was a, 
conspicuous failure: but the succeeding administrations, were 
an apprentfcesEip in kingcraft, and with Lord North as an 
instrument, the King appea’ft, if not a finished master, at 
least as something better than a bungler. Like most monarch^ 
by hereditary tl^e, he was totally unfitted to direct the policy 
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of bis country. He was wanting in that knowledge of fher 
mass of social and political facts which ^forms flie first re¬ 
quisite of the statesman, and in the philosopher’s 'inmiiiarity 
with the general laws of human hathre and of history. *He 
was, however, a fair specimen of the active and {fopular 
monarch. Modelling himself, not on those who preceded him, 
but on the noblemen by whom he ivas surrounded, he devotedv. 
sueh talents as he had to the duties which he conceived to claim 
them, and he was rewarded by a full measure of popularity. The 
impression he left on the hearts of the nation, an index not 
without its value, comes nearer than any other we could mention 
to that left by the great Queen Elizabeth. Much of the policy 
of his reign was false, but historians have laid too much of the 
blame upon the King’s own shoulders.,. He was certainly not' 
more ignorant or prejudiced than the bulk of his subjects. 
Where he erred, he erred A^ith the nation. The reaction against 
the Whigs, which ended in their practical extinction, was a na¬ 
tional reaction. The American War was favoured by pampered 
natiojial pride, and its great failure was a national lesson. 

The ‘ Present Discontents ’ is chiefly interesting on account of 
the admirable method which it exhibits, the skilful alternation of 
the arguments, and the force and purity of the style. The topics 
of Whiggism in 1770 do not in themselves greatly stir the reader 
of history. Some of them were stale, others worn to rags. 
Years before the terrible spectre of a Double Cabinet arose 
to confound the Whigs and alarm the susceptibilities of'a free 
nation, statesmen were pretty well agreed as to the meaning of 
Parliamentary independence. The whole nation, writes Pul- 
teney to Swift, is so abandoned afld corrupt, that the Crown can 
never fail of a majority in both Houses of Parliament. ‘ I am 
convinced,’ he says, ‘ that our constitution is already ^ne; and 
we are idly struggling to maintain whet in truth has been long 
lost.’ The conclusion wfrich he drew was to desist from an 
.useless struggle against corruption. The precarious nature of 
the Whig domination, for which Burke contends as earnestly 
as for some elementary principle of iflorals, had long been known. 
Their fall, under changed circumstances, was imtnineht. Boling- 
broke bad found a plan for bringing it about, which he embodied 
in his famous tract ‘The Idea of a Patriot King’—a work im-' 
portant ei^ually as a historical document, and as a model of style. 
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Chesterfield said that until he read that tract he did not know 
what the English language was capable of. The seed of the 
‘^triotVCing’ was fttended for tje mind of Frederick, Prince 
of WaleSj^e King’s fatter, but it sprang up and bore its fruits 
in tlfe son. It contains nothing specially of a Tory nature 
in its arguments, and is in fact a piece of the purest 
WRiggism*. But it^was an attack on existing interests in the 
guise of Reform; suggested an ideal Whiggism, purified from 
corruption and faction; and teemed with the common Whig 
claptrap of liberty and patriotism. The ‘ Present Discontents,' 
which is intended as its refutation, has been considered the 
‘ tent-book ’ of Whiggism, and Burke intended it to be the creed 
of his party. But the student must bear the ‘ Patriot King ’ in 
mind, and be cautious* of accepting the tormer as expounding 
the ultimate form which Whiggism was capable of assuming. 
Modern* liberalism has a creed whidh differs widely from either. 
Bolingbroke had no hopes except from a liberal monarch. Burke 
rested his system upon an oligarchy of liberal noblemen and 
|^ndow;ners. 'We can now, thanks to the diffusion of erealth 
and education, appeal securely to a liberal people. 

How shall we reconcile all this with the reputation which Burke 
justly enjoys of being himself a great reformer, and the father of 
tje present generation of reformers ? The fact is, that liberalism 
has always rested upon the positions which it has won, and that the 
sajne man may <}ften be fairly regarded in two aspects. Burke’s 
liberalism may seem moderate in quantity, but it iTad the merit of 
consistency. An early employment of his pen was to ridicule, by 
imitation, the Irish democrat Lucas. Another was to expose in 
a similar way the all-unsettling speculations of Bolingbroke. In¬ 
deed, the * 'Vindication of Natural Society ’ contains neither more 
lyjr less tiian the germs of the ‘ Reflections on the French Revolu¬ 
tion.’ Very early in 1 ;^ dfreer he deqjared in the House of Com¬ 
mons that being warned by the ill effect of a contrary procedure 
ii#great examples, he had taken his ideas of liberty very low; in 
order that they should stick to him, and that he might stick to* 
them, to th? end of his life. Johnson bore a remarkable testimony 

* A friendly critic hat called this^^hich is borrowed from Hallam) a ‘ hard 
saying.’ What can be more of the essence of Whiggism than the fundamental 
doctrine of the pamphlet that the title-of Kings merely eUsctndf, and is not 
in any way strengtlwned by its descent ? * 

VOL. I. b 
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to the nature of these early principles. He hated the party in 
which his friend had found himself by accident, an<f confirmed 
himself by consideration; apd he ^chargeS Burke wkih seiypg 
himself, and acting contrarily to his convictions. ‘ fVe^viov/ what 
his genuine principles were!’ said this honest Tory, who had 
been one of Burke’s intimates long before he became the instru¬ 
ment of great men—‘ We are sure thct he 'acts from interesC' 1 ’' 
But there were finer threads in reasoning than entered into the 
web of Dr. Johnson’s political philosophy. It is certain that 
Burke never thought he was deserting any principle of his own, 
in joining the Rockinghams. Hechad an old and most respectable 
connexion to support, and a new and disreputable one to oppose; 
and his party were at the time, devoted to opposing certain most 
impolitic innovations. Burke’s conservatism was brought out to 
the full in fighting iheir battles. 

Hazlitt has observed a remarkable anticipation of.,the political 
method of Burke in a speech of the Earl of Egmont*, a nobleman 
of remarkable originality and capacity who had been the head of 
opposition to Dodington in the court of Leicester House. With¬ 
out exalting him to the place of Burke’s master, we may-agree 
with Hazlitt that the following passage contains tbe germ of 
Burke’s general reasoning on politics;— 

• 

‘ Sir, it is not common sense, but downright m.idness, to follow 
general principles in this wild manner, without limitation or 
reserve; and give me leave to say one thing, which I hope wjll 
be long remenlbered and well thought upon by those wh6 hear 
me, that those gentlemen who plume themselves upon their open 
and extensive understanding, are in fact the men of the narrowest 
principles in the kingdom. For what is a narrow mind? it is 
a mind that sees any proposition in one single contracted point 
of view, unable to complicate any subject withrthe circiynstances 
and considerations that are, or may, or ought to be, combine^ 
with it. And pray, what is that understanding that looks upon 
naturalization only in this general view, thk naturalization is an 
increase of the people, and an increase of the people is the riclms 
of the nation? Never admitting the least reflection, what the 
people are you let in upon us; how ip the present bad regulation 

c , 

* Boswell, Life of Johnson, p. 509, ed. Croker. 

’ Speech on the Jews’ Naturalization £ul, 1750. Eloquence of the British 
Senate, i. 521. Lord Egmont published in 1742 a capital pamphlet called 
■ Faction Deleted.’ On his character and abilities see Walpole’s Memoirs of 
George III.'vol. i. 4 
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of our police, they are to be employed or maintained; how their 
principles,’opinion^ or practice may influence the religion or 
pditick^^f the Stal^, or what oi^ration their admission may 
h^e upon the peace andHraSiquillity of the country; is not such 
a genius e^ally contemptible and narrow with that of the poorest 
mortal upon earth, who grovels for his whole life within the verge 
of Ulfe opposite extreme ?’ 

‘ In this speech,’ says Hazlitt, ‘ we find the first denunciation 
of the intrusion of abstract theorems and metaphysical gene¬ 
ralities into the science of politics.’ It is certain, however, that 
something very like it is to be fqund in the ‘Politics’of Aristotle. 
It ig not difficult to trace this anti-theoretical and conserv¬ 
ative method in the works before us, written whilst Burke was 
labouring on the Whig^ide. In the followftg volume, containing 
the ‘ Reflections on the French Revolution,’it will be found to 
be the burden of every page. • 

We have already remarked that the system denounced in the 
‘Present Discontents,’ and the aggressions on America, were 
intended as Reforms. Never did the spirit of conservatism4ippear 
trore^ilainly than in the two famous Speeches contained in the 
present volume, which he composed, delivered, and wrote out for 
the press on two important occasions in the debates before the 
\*ar actually broke out. But it is plain enough in the ‘ Pre.sent 
Discontents.’ Many historical allusions are introduced, all bear¬ 
ing on unsalutar^ innovation, and ‘ alterations to the prejudice of 
oilr constitution’.’ It is not easy to say what <nay have been 
Burke’s real opinion on the constitution as exhibited at the time 
when this pamphlet was written. Bentham’s memorable ‘ Frag¬ 
ment on Government ’ was as J-et unwritten, though probably not 
unmeditated. The view of Montesquieu, Blackstone, and De 
Lolme wSs not yef treated, as it came to be treated in the suc- 
•ceeding generation, as a plausible romance. But the false picture 
of a supposed Saxon Constitution was constantly held up to view 
bj reformers, in contrast with that which subsisted. This picture 
Burke treated with the slight regard it deserved”. Yet we find, 
in th^ pamphlet no indicatidn of a jealous attachment on bis part 
to the fomis the ‘ control ’^which ‘ the higher people and the 
lower ’ are jointly to exercise’*? On the contrary, the House of 
Peers is treated as a form of popular representation*: ‘the people 

* * p. 8, and note. • p. 31. 


* P- 9 - 
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by their representatives and grandees.’ The ‘great peers’ are 
included in a mass with the ‘leading l^ied gentlemen, the 
opulent merchants, and the ^ibstanjial yeomanry,’ as Hfe natural 
strength of the kingdom, which is to be roused ii%) exertion 
against the court faction *. The climax of this popular theory is 
reached at p. 52, where he maintains King and Lords to be^ 
representatives of and trustees for «he pfeople, as well as*’the‘ 
Commons, and the whole scheme of government to ‘originate 
with the People.’ This seems like the Whig doctrine of the 
Revolution with deductions. But these are themselves historical. 
It is well known that every title in the House of Lords was 
anciently, if not elective, intended to represent local interests. 
The Lords represented themselves, and those who stood in the 
relation of homage to them. The Knights of the Shires and 
Burgesses represented themselves, and those freemen who, 
being in homage with no man, would -otherwise have* had no 
voice in the national deliberations. When Edwafd III demanded 
an aid in the fourteenth year of his reign, an answer was made 
by ‘ the Prelates, Earls, and Barons, /or themselvet and for a^ 
their tenants, and the Knights of the Shires, _/br themselnies and for 
the Commons of the land' Similarly, Burke’s theory of the con¬ 
stitution is in its real elements simply the King and the People. 
The People deliberating and making laws, and the King con¬ 
trolling by his negative; the King deliberating and making choice 
of ministers, and the People having the control of their negatjye 
by refusing to Sbpport them. In all this there is a remarkable 
likeness to Harrington’s views on the proper place of a nobility 
and gentry in a popular government, and of the resolution of 
politics into ‘dividing and choosing,’ like the two girls with the 
apple. There is also a remarkable tendency to traqpcend all 
narrow views as to ‘ fixed forms in a mixed government.’ There 
is no sign whatever of a disposition tdVepard King, Lords, and 
Commons as making up a precious and complete mosaic, preserved 
by a magical balance, which it would be perilous to disturb, muth 
dess to regard any fixed forms as the normal and final state of man. 

It is here that Burke’s conservatism enters intQ.thp question. 
Here, he says in effect, I lay before,, you the established rights of 
the nation; and ’here, too, is the system by Which these rights 
Rave always been carried into effect. That system has been 

‘ p. 39 - 
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deranged by an interested and wicked faction, and we claim to 
have it restored; Ijpcause it is not only the best possible, but the 
o^ly posable system %y which the^ rights can be secured. If it 
were ans^red that refre^ntation, as it then existed, was a 
miseftiblfe farce, and that the peers reaily governed the country 
by their control of elections, Burke’s answer was that the system, 
if fiot theoretically ^erfeq^, was good in working, and had ac¬ 
quired its title by prescription. Possession, he said in one of his 
writings, passed with him for title. This was in a particular 
case; but where interests were large, and meddling with them 
would be hazardous, it became his general maxim. ‘The old 
building stands well enough, though part Gothic, part Grecian, 
and part Chinese, until an atten^t is made to square it into 
uniformity. Then indged it may come do^n upon our heads, all 
together, in much uniformity of ruin; and gveat will be the fail 
thereof* (1469). ‘No man examind^ into the defects of his title 
to his paternal-estate, or to his established government’ (1777). 
The Whig oligarchy, according to this convenient theory, had 
an established title to govern the kingdom. And rotten and 
incongruous as was the parliamentary system through which 
alone their influence could be maintained, none was to disturb 
it. Hence a conspicuous diflcrence between the theory and 
fte practice contemplated in Burke’s pamphlet. A Ministry 
accountable to Parliament, and a Parliament accountable to 
the People, arejilausible demands, and they are demands which 
a*happier generation has realised. But the consequences of a 
considerable majority for a single Whig minister, as in the 
palmy days of Walpole, were a ministry accountable to no one, 
and a parliament forced on'the people whether they liked it 
or no. A true family likeness subsisted between Whiggism 
and the* domination of the King’s friends, and hence the 
deadly struggle which cfeued between them. Radical reform, 
as between the two, was as far off as ever, and the Whig 
cg^posed it with the most bitterness. The King's man had 
something to hope, under any circumstances, for his master’% 
influence was permanent* and indefinite. A slight concussion 
might destroy that of his rival, and hence the strongholds of 
Whiggism were guarded vJIth great jealousy and vigilance. 
The Whig, in short, was a true Conservative. 

The cry for r^icai reform is usually supported by soAe plausible 
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general maxim. Conservatism is averse from the employment of 
abstract principles in political reasoning, and|,in gend^al to what 
metaphysicians call the philosophical method. * Das Cliris 5 tenth\jini 
ist keine Philosophic,’ wrote a metapftysftal theologianjigt the end 
of.his wearisome efforts to square religion with abstract pnnciples. 

‘ Die Politik ist keine Philosophic,’ is the summary of Burket It 
is a matter of observation and of practice, aftd its laws are thhse, 
of individual human nature enlarged. Abstract principles, like 
most things, have their use and their abuse: and the confusion of 
these has been a main difficulty to the thinking world. To the use 
of them we owe all our systems„and the effect of our systems, 
of religion, of law, and of education. All great changes foi«the 
better have been produced iy engrafting upon the growing 
understanding of mahkind, not bare statements of facts, but 
generalisations based on facts past and present, and proceeding 
transitively to other facts present and future. But«while these 
principles in their use have been to civilisation as the dew and 
the rain, in their abuse they have been a mildew and a pestilence. 
What ^.hey have nourished they have the power to corrupt and, 
to destroy. As an instance of an abstract principle often* mis¬ 
applied, let us take that which asserts the cheapest government to 
be the best. Burke, though he knew something of Economical 
Reform, was not of opinion that the statesman’s business consisteS 
mainly in reducing the expenses of government to a minimum. 
The way in which this question stood in his mindtconnected wi^i 
others is lucidly explained by Hazlitt, in the following ex'tract, 
which will furnish a clue to an important section of Burke’s 
political theory:— 

*He did not agree with some writers, that that mode of 
government is necessarily the best which is tlfe cheapest. He 
saw in the construction of society othej principles at work, and 
other capabilities of fulfilling^e desires'and^erfecting the nature 
of man, besides those of securing the equal enjoyment of the 
means of animal life, and doing this at as little expense as possible. 
He thought that the wants and happiness of man were not to be 
Provided for as we provide for those of a herd of cattle, merely 
by attending to their physical necessities. He thought more 
nobly of his fellows. He knew thaj^^man had his affections, and 
passions, and powers of imagin.ition, as well as hunger and thirst, 
axd the sense of heat and cold. He took his idea of political 
society frofi the pattern of private life, wishin^^ as he himself 
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expresses it, to incorporate the domestic charities with the orders 
of the stata^ and to^blend them together. He strove to establish 
an analc^ between 4he compact that binds together the com¬ 
munity at large, and t]^at«whiclf binds together the several 
familjps ^^ch compose it. He knew that the rules that form 
the basis*of private morality are not founded in reason; that is, 
in the abstract properties of those things which are the subjects 
ofcthem, but in th* natiy-e of man, and his capacity of being 
affected by certain things from habit, from imagination, and 
sentiment, as well as from reason. Thus, the reason why a man 
ought to be attached to his wife and family is not, surely, that 
they are better than others (for in this case every one else ought 
to be of the same opinion), but because he must be chiefly 
interested in those things which are nearest to him, and with 
which he is best acquainted, since bis understanding cannot reach 
equally to everything*; because he musttbe most attached to 
those objects which h8 has known the longest, and which by 
their situation have actually affected him tne most, not those 
which ahe imthemselves the most affecting, whether they have ever 
made any impression on him or no: that is, because he is by 
his nature the creature of habit and feeling, and because it is 
reasonable that he should act in conformity to his nature. He 
•was therefore right in saying, tliat it is no objection*to an 
institution, that it is founded on prejudice, but the contrary, if 
that principle is natural and right: that is, if it arises from those 
circumstances which are properly subjects of feeling and associa- 
fion, not from any defect or perversion of the understanding in 
those things which fail properly under its jurisdiction. On this 
profound maxim he took his stand. Thus he contended that the 
prejq,dice in fatour of nobility was natural and ;jyoper, and fit to 
be encouraged by the positive institutions of society, not on 
account of the real or personal merit of the individual, but 
because such an institution has a tendency to enlarge and raise 
the mind, to keep alive the nlfemory of past greatness, to connect 
the different ages of the world together, to carry back the 
imagination ovei*a long tract of time, and feed it with the 
contemplation of remote events: because it is natural to think 
highly of that whicl^ inlfpires us vith high thoughts, which has 
been connected for many generations with splendour, with 
Hpwer, and with permanence. He also conceived that by 
transferring the respect from the person to the thing, and thus 
rendering it steady and permanent, the mind would be habitually 
formed to habits of deference, attachment, and fealty, to what¬ 
ever else demanded its respgpt: that it would be led to fix its 
views on what was elevated and lofty, and be wdhned from the low 
and narrow jealousy which never willingly or heartily admits bf 

* Hazlitt borr«ws his argument from Bishop Taylor's discourse on 
Frien<iship. ‘ ‘ 
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Mi'y superVorVty Vn others, and \s glad of any opportunity to bring' 
down all excellence to a level with its own ^miserabte standard. 
Nobility did not therefore exist to the prejudice of Ae other 
orders of the state, but by aitd for iheiji. The inequality of <he 
different orders of society did not destroy the unity aiW.haijnony 
the whole. The health and well-being of the moral world 
was to be promoted' by the same means as the beauty of the 
natural world; by contrast, by change, bjslight and shade/>by< 
variety of part^ by order and proportion. To think of reducing 
all mankind to the same insipid level, seemed to him the same 
absurdity as to destroy the inequalities of surface in a country 
for the benefit of agriculture and commerce. In short, he 
believed that the interests of men in society should be consulted, 
and their several stations and employments assigned with a »iew 
of their nature not as physical, but as moral beings, so as to 
nourish their hopes, tlo lift their imagination, to enliven their 
fancy, to rouse their activity, to strengthen their virtue, and to 
furnish the greatest number of objects of pursuit and means of 
employment, to beings constituted as man is, consfetenlly with 
the order and stability of the whole. 

The same reasoning might be extended further. I do not say 
that lus arguments are conclusive: but they are profound and 
true as far as they go. There may be disadvantages and qjmse^' 
necessarily interwoven with his scheme, or opposite advantages of 
infinitely more value, to be derived from another state of things 
and state of society. This, however, does not invalidate either 
the truth or importance of Burke's reasoning; since the advan¬ 
tages he points out as connected with the mixed form of govern¬ 
ment are really and necessarily inherent in it; since they are 
compatible in the same degree with no other; siifce the pripcipfe 
itself on which ne rests his argument (whatever we may think of 
the application^, is of the utmost weight and moment; and since 
on whatever side the truth lies, it is impossible to make a fair 
decision without having the opposite side of the question fully 
stated i .0 us. This Burke has done in a masterly manner. He 
presents to you one view or face of societ;^ Let him who 
thinks he can, give the reverse side with .equal force, beauty, and 
clearness. It is said, I kna»;, that trdth k one; but to this I 
cannot subscribe, for it appears to me truth is many. There are 
as many truths as there are things, and causes of action, ar*l 
contradictory principles, at work in society. In making up the 
account of good and evil, indeed, the final result must be one 
way or the other; but the particulars on whiAi that result 
depends are infinite and various *.'«,• 

, ‘ Eloquence of the British Senate, vol. ii. The student is aiso recom¬ 
mended to ^e Section on the ‘Use and Abuse of General Principles in 
Politics,’ in uugald Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, Part i. ch. iv. 
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The discovery of these things, these causes of action, these 
contradictAy priinqjples, is the Rrst business of tbe sVax.«stnw. 
Na man*«an speculate properly on,,what things ought to be, vsbo 
has not ptwiously devoid hts whole energies to the discovery of 
what’th^y are. No man is entltl«rf to criticise the 
who has not fully mastered the Idea of the tue of w 
Se indeed, we htve arived at the 
lust as in his Treatise on the SaWfme and 
not aim at shewing the defects 
people often Judged by a false standard, but ttot rte 

‘foZtZ' toTe ISed byZiZ 
sTh lig with social and po/it/cai 

stand upon those in general currency, and ^ 

confirm them. The best mstructor ,s not he who <te^ W 
excellences gf some wonderful thin| which we cannot JCt, Dttv 
he who explain? and shows us how to use or to Improve some¬ 
thing which we have got. It is easy to imagine other states ot 
society, but it is diihcnit to \eatn the true heatings of oug own. 
The sense oi pohticai objects does not come by nature. X par¬ 
tial view, in polities, distorts the judgment, and destroys the 
mental balance; in no science is it so true that a little learning is 
a*dangerous thing. Burke will always stand forth as a man whose 


political knowledge was complete. He was therefore, though a 
reformer, incap^le of rash and inconsiderate action. The man 
w!lo Hhs arrived at a view of the whole plan of rtvil society, and 
taken in the mutual relations and dependencies of distant parts, 
is not in danger of being consumed by an irrational zeal for or 
against any established element in that society. ‘ Sanguine and 
inconsiderate projects of reformation,’ says Dugaid Stewart, ‘are 
frequently the offspring of clear, and argumentative, and sys¬ 
tematical understandjpg#! but rarq^y of comprehensive minds. 
For checking them, nothing is so effectual as a general survey 
oAthe complicated structure of society.’ It is only to him who 
has attained this point, that everything fills its proper spacer 
and no more^^n the mine’s eye. It is only then that a man 
■ gains what Burke calls that ‘ elevation of reason, which brings 
things to the true point of comparison.’ To the Englishman 
who wishes to gain this elevation, Burke will prove of valuablb 
assistance, Bu||ce will help him at once to compfchend the 
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any superiority in others, and is glad of any opportunity to bring < 
down ail excellence to a level with its own ^njiserabie standard. 
Nobility did not therefore exist to the ptWudice of ^e other 
orders of the state, but by and for the^ji. The inequality of <lie 
different orders of society did not destroy the unity alW.hagnony 
of the whole. The health and well-being of the moral world 
was to be promoted by the same means as the beauty of the 
natural world; by contrast, by change, bjk-light and shade,'r'by<' 
variety of parts, by order and proportion. To think of reducing 
all mankind to the same insipid level, seemed to him the same 
absurdity as to destroy the inequalities of surface in a country 
for the benefit of agriculture and commerce. In short, he 
believed that the interests of men in society should be consulted, 
and their several stations and employments assigned with a view 
of their nature not as physiol, but as moral beings, so as to 
nourish their hopes, tio lift their imagination, to enliven their 
fancy, to rouse their activity, to strengtlien their virtue, and to 
furnish the greatest number of objects of pursuit and means of 
employment, to beings constituted as man is, consfetenlly with 
the order and stability of the whole. 

The same reasoning might be extended further. I do not say 
that Ws arguments are conclusive: but they are profound and 
true as far as they go. There may be disadvantages and qbuse^' 
necessarily interwoven with his scheme, or opposite advantages of 
infinitely more value, to be derived from another state of things 
and state of society. This, however, does not invalidate either 
the truth or importance of Burke’s reasoning; since the advan¬ 
tages he points out as connected with the mixed form of govern¬ 
ment are really and necessarily inherent in it; since they are 
compatible in the same degree with no other; siitce the pripcipte 
itself on which ne rests his argument (whatever we may think of 
the application), is of the utmost weight and moment; and since 
on whatever side the truth lies, it is impossible to make a fair 
decision without having the opposite side of the question fully 
stated to us. This Burke has done in a masterly manner. He 
presents to you one view or face of societjl: Let Mm who 
thinks he can, give the reverse side with^equal force, beauty, and 
clearness. It is said, 1 knew, that triith b one; but to this I 
cannot subscribe, for it appears to me truth is many. There are 
as many truths as there are things, and causes of action, artJ 
contradictory principles, at work in society. In making up the 
account of good and evil, indeed, tht final result must be one 
way or the other; but the particulars on whiAi that result 
depends are infinite and various*.’*- 

Eloquence of the Uritish Senate, vol, ii. The student it also recom¬ 
mended to tjie Section on the ‘Use and Abuse of General Principles in 
Politics,’ in liugald Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind, Part i. ch. iv. 
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The discovery of these things, these causes of action, these 
contradictdly principles, is the first business of the statesman. 
Nj manVan speculatS properly on,what things ought to be, who 
has not pr^^viously devotAi his whole energies to the discovery of 
what‘they are. No man is entitled to criticise the abuse, 
who has not fully mastered the idea of the use of an institution. 
■'HA'e, indeed, we Mive atrived at the main point in Burke. 
Just as, in his Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, he did 
not aim at shewing the defects of these venerable ideas, or that 
people often judged by a false standard, but that the traditional 
ideas of the mass of mankind are sure, in the long run, to be 
correct, and to be confirmed by being explained and elucidated, 
so in dealing with social and political ideas, he always took his 
stand upon those in gewsral currency, and lought to explain and 
confirm them. The best instructor is not ho who describes the 
excellences pf some wonderful thin^ which we cannot get, but 
he who explains- and shows us how to use or to improve some¬ 
thing which we have got. It is easy to imagine other states of 
society, but it is difficult to learn the true bearings of oun own. 
The ^nse of political objects does not come by nature. A par¬ 
tial view, in politics, distorts the judgment, and destroys the 
mental balance; in no science is it so true that a little learning is 
a*dangerous thing. Burke will always stand forth as a man whose 
political knowledge was complete. He was therefore, though a 
reformer, incap^le of rash and inconsiderate action. The man 
wto Ifes arrived at a view of the whole plan of rfvil society, and 
taken in the mutual relations and dependencies of distant parts, 
is not in danger of being consumed by an irrational zeal for or 
against any established element in that society. ‘ Sanguine and 
inconsiderate projects of reformation,’ says Dugald Stewart, * are 
frequently the offspring of clear, and argumentative, and sys¬ 
tematical understandjpgfj but rarejy of comprehensive minds. 
For checking them, nothing is so effectual as a general survey 
ofrthe complicated structure of society.’ It is only to him who 
has attained this point, that everything fiils its proper space,* 
and no more^in the mine’s eye. It is only then that a man 
gains what Burke calls that ‘ elevation of reason, which brings 
things to the tnie point of comparison.’ To the Englishman 
who wishes to gain this elevation, Burke will prove of valuablb 
assistance. Bu|)te will help him at once to comprehend the 
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plan of his national polity, and the materials with which it 
deals. A German philosopher thought tfeat the •vast com¬ 
bination of interests which constituted %e BritisV Empire 
demanded a whole lifetime to be a^e<fhateiy unders^od*. He 
recommended the learner to study the writings of BurSe, in 
which this combination would be found concentrated and re¬ 
flected, as in a mirror. The readeg ma^ be sure that h# is 
following the track of a vigorous, acute, comprehensive intelii- 
gence; unsparing of fatigue, intent on and always arriving at 
some valuable result. It is this quality of solid bullion value 
which makes it impossible to dvtil Burke. Of the intellectual 
labour which prepared the way for this unlimited mastery over 
fact—which annihilates all obstacles between the group of facts 
and the intellect—it fi not the place here,to speak. It was com¬ 
menced early, and, carried on without intermission to'the end. 
Once, in the vigour of his rAanhood, hiS constitutioig sartk under 
his labours. It was with a just indignation that he said in defence 
of his pension, ‘ I did not come into Parliament to con my lesson. 
I had^earned my pension before I set my foot in St. Stephcn’| 
Chapel.’ These labours have made the works of Burke net only 
what Erskine termed them, ‘ an immense magazine of moral and 
political wisdom,’ but an immense magazine of moral and political 
fact. They will be to future ages what the works of CiceA> 
are to us—we can reconstruct from them alone, with certainty 
and ease, the social and political scene in whjph their author 
lived. c e * 

Burke knew very well that nothing could stand long which did 
not stand on its merits. He led the way in Reform while raising 
his voice against innovation. The'spirit of Conservatism and the 
spirit of Reform are really the necessary coipplements of each 
other. No statesman ever pretends to separate them. *’* A state 
without the means of some change,’ Budee wrote, ‘ is without the 
means of its conservation.’ fte was fond of tracing the operation 
of ‘the two principles of correction and conservation’ at difftf,*- 
jfint periods in English history. The way in which these two 
principles are blended in Burke’s system, has begn pointed out 
in a pamphlet by Professor Opzoo^er The student, however, 

j ’ A. H. Muller, Verm. Schr. Th. i. 

’ It can be read in the German translation, ‘ Conservatismus und Reform, 
eine Abhamflung liber E. Burke’s Politik,’ Utrecht, ihsao 
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will probably prefer to seek Burke’s doctrines of Reform, like 
those of Conservati^, in his own writings. Nowhere else, ex- 
cep^ in tli§ Politics of*i\ristotle, shal^we find these two principles 
so well harmonised. With Aristotle, he thinks the spirit of Con¬ 
servatism‘tne first requisite of the statesman, and its general 
diffusion the first condition of a well-ordered state. With 
‘Aristotle, he allows th« fullest share of Importance to the reform ’ 
of existing institutions. In the older politician, indeed, we find a 
greater tendency, owing to the excessively analytical bent of the 
Greek mind, to regard the two principles as opposites; and the 
same distinction may be observed m the treatment of contrary 
elements in his moral philosophy. Burke traced the concurrent 
effect of these two principles everywhere; and he delighted to 
•regard them in their coqf rete elements, as \fell as in the abstract 
form. He writes, for instance, of Parliaments<— 

^ • 

‘ Nothing <s more beautiful in the theory of Parliaments, 
than that principle of renovation and union of permanence 
and change, that are happily mixed in their constitution; 
that in all our changes we are never wholly old or uiholly 
ifew: ,that there are enough of the old to preserve un¬ 
broken the traditionary chain of the maxims and policy of 
our ancestors, and the law and custom of parliament; and 
enough of the new to invigorate us, and bring us to our true 
clftiracter, by being taken from the mass of the people: and 
the whole, though mostly composed of the old members, have, 
notwithstanding, a new character, and may have the advantage 
of chaise without the imputation of inconstancy '‘Ji 

It was chiefly in connexion with Irish and Indian questions, 
and on the economy of the Royal revenue, that his exertions 
in the cause of Reform were made Burke had also his views of 
Parliamentary Rejprm^; but his observations on the temper 
and tendencies of the age inclined him to postpone indefinitely 
all practical dealing jvitfJ the question. The knowledge we 
possess of the times, and the history of the great battle in 
th» succeeding generation, when the position of the Reformers 
was much strengthened, induces us to think that he was right. 
It may also Ijg observed that there is in Burke a iona Jide 

' Variously temie.d Si 6 pSmru, iini 96 p 9 oiais, or $oti 0 cia. 

* Notes for Speech on the Amendment on the Address, Nov. 30, 1774. 

’ See the chapters in Mr. Morley’s ‘-Edmund Burke, a Histoti^I Study.’ 

• See note to p. y, I. 13, inf. ^ 
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dealing with the question, which is wholly wanting In some later* 
opponents of Parliamentary Reform, and notably in Canning. 

In the beginning of the Jpeech on th^ East Indi«*Bill jpur 
canons of reform are laid down. VhSy are indeed ^mediately 
applicable to a particular case, but they are substantihllj^ those 
which he applies generally. There must be abuses, he says, 
in all governments. But there are g(jeat abases and small abasesti 
Small abuses ought indeed to be reformed, if possible, but if 
impossible, difficult, or dangerous to be reformed, they may be 
left alone.- Great abuses stand on a different footing; and these 
are the conditions on which we,arc justified in violating standing 
rights (for this is the real point in ail Reform) with a view to 
their correction:—‘ ist. The«object affected by the abuse should 
be great and impo^nt: and. The aljuse affecting this great^ 
object ought to be a great abuse: 3rd. It ought to bfe habitual, 
and not accidental: 4th. It*ought to be utterly inc^irable in the 
body as it now stands constituted.’ ‘All this,’-Burke proceeds, 
‘ought to be made as visible to me as the light of the sun, 
befogp I should strike off an atom of their charter.’ Conservative 
as he was, this alone would clearly entitle him to be coniidered 
the forerunner of the modern Reformers. In one of his 
latest works he proudly declared that it had been the 
business of his strength to reform abuses in government; altd 
he classed his last efforts against the French Republic under 
the same head. His book on the Revolutior^ he said, spared 
no existing abuse. ‘Its very purpose is to make v/ir with 
abuses; not indeed to make war with the dead, but with those 
which live, and flourish, and reign*.’ 

Very widely removed from ‘this harmonious contrast of 
Conservatism and Reform, stands a darker ^nd less reconcile- 
able antithesis. In the Introduction to the succeedihg volume 
it will be our business to follow the footsteps of Burke around 
the ‘ Serbonian bog ’ of certain speculations, which were supposed 
to be at the bottom of the vast convulsion of France which c(^- 
rnienced in 1789 and continues unfinished to this day. With that 
convulsion those speculations had liftle enough to do. Revolu¬ 
tions are never produced by opinions, but by political facts, such 
as actual badness of governmenff or oppression of one class by 

Another. The wildest political opinions usually thrive best under* 

• 

* Appeal from the New to the Old Wl»gs. 
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the strongest governments. Burke in his earlier years had traced 
the germs 6f Rouake^u’s ideas in the writings of Bolingbroke, 
an 4 expteed their tendency in i^s ‘ Vindication of Natural 
Society.’ ^uch ideas a^ not fraught with great danger, for 
they takS fast hold only of crooked or ill-educated minds, and 
they rarely take so original a forip as to rise to the level of 
%n intellectual curioJlty. cMinds, however, once imbued with 
them do not soon relinquish them. It is the slow pressure 
of facts which imperceptibly modifies them. Fact is the best 
teacher in political science, and every man who has actually 
touched the political facts whieh surround him will recognise 
the (Soundness of the following emphatic words, addressed 
to the general public by on? of tl^ most memorable 
Reformers of our times. ‘ The necessity,’ says Lord 
Broughaifi, ‘of some considerable degree oC restraint to the 
well-being ctf society—the impossibility of the supreme power 
being left in the hands of the whole people—the fatal effects of 
disregarding the right of property, the great corner-stone of all 
jivil society—the interest which all classes, down to the huiUblest, 
have in the protection afforded by law to the accumulation of 
capital—the evils of resistance to established government, except 
in extreme, and therefore very rare cases—the particular interest 
\^ich the whole people, low as well as high, must ever have 
in general obedience to the supreme power in the state—the 
almost uniform necessity of making all changes, even the most 
saTutafy, in any established institution, gradually ^hd temperately 
—all these are the very first lessons which every political teacher 
must inculcate if he be fit for his office, and commonly honest.’ 
Unequal distribution of power seems to be necessary for all 
government, and qjiiequal distribution of property essential to its 
very existence. ‘Too much and too little,’ says Burke, ‘are 
treason against prop^y^ When a man pretends to invent a 
form of society in which there shall be no superior power, no 
papperty, and no religion to give effect to moral obligations, we 
know him at once to be a presumptuous sophist. As Si^y^ said^ 
of Rousseau, ^Croyant remonter aux principes, il s’arrete aux 
commencements’ 

Burke was no democrat; but he thought that under certain 
circumstances a pure democracy, might be a necessaiw and de¬ 
sirable form of government. This was consonant O) the old 
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Whiggism; but It was going further than Cicero, who denies 
to democracy the very name of Repi^Mc. Bufke’s objec¬ 
tions to it under ordinary circumstances are most cldtrly stated 
in. the Appeal from the New to the 6ld Whigs ; thp chief one 
being that the very frame of a democracy excludes airrestraints 
upon the depraved ambition which its spirit fosters. He was no 
friend to aristocracy properly so called; Which in these paget h^ 
stigmatises as ‘ an austere and insolent domination Monarchy 
Burke preferred upon principle, and he naturally preferred the 
limited monarchy of England, which general opinion then held 
up to the envy of Europe. Montesquieu had recently given an 
impetus to the study of politics by a work in which the English 
constitution receive^ a full measure of praise, and which Burke 
had studied with much care. There are many works which, 
after being exceedingly useful to mankind in their day, appear 
after a certain time to lose* their importance, and s-ich "has been 
in a remarkable degree the fate of the ‘ Esprit des Lois.’ But it 
has been justly remarked^, that it is chiefly to that work itself 
that ipe owe its present comparative uselessness. It was foolisjt 
to force a work of so miscellaneous a nature into any senfblance 
of system. But this mass of ill-authenticated facts, of opinions 
derived from ignorant antiquity, of the theories of a modern 
recluse—this imperfect cyclopaedia of a science which can nevVr 
be perfectly understood, is also rich with sound reflection, and 
brilliant with true philosophical genius. It is Ivist known to {he 
present generation by the caricature of Macaulay, contained in 
an essay written when he was fresh from college, and which his 
maturer judgment must have almost wholly disapproved. Sir 
James Mackintosh thought highly*bf it, while Burke made use of 
its materials, and was decidedly influenced by ^ts spirit. 

There is much in the mode of thinking of Montesquieu that 
reminds us of Burke. Ther/ is a simikir ppwer of approximating 
to truth by a rapid and exact glance at the object, and a similar 
determination always to keep his theory, as Mackintosh exprestes 
it, ‘ in the immediate neighbourhood of practice.’ With Burke, 
Montesquieu thought that wisdom was often sho^ in leaving an 
evil uncorrected that the evil ^ change might be greater than 

• * Page at, * Edinburgh Review, vol. xlviii. p. 519. 

* ‘ II ne.faut pas tout corriger.’ So Erasmus: * Scio quidris esse feren- 
dum potius'quam ut publicus orbit status turbetur in pejw.' 
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■"the evil of suiforance; that conjunctures must be awaited^ and can 
rarely or n^er be /fcjced on; that political genius consisted in a 
grq^t meSture in knowing wjfere uyiformity was necessary, and 
where ineq^lities might Ife tolerated; that there was a difference 
between legislation and government, between parsimony and 
economy, between taxation and revepue. He did not think much 
t>f fhe inherent wisdtAn of.*he masses. He thought; the people 
always had either too much or too little action. ‘ Quelquefois avec 
cent mille bras il renverse tout; quelquefois avec cent mille pieds il 
ne va que comme les insectes’.’ He had equally small faith in 
appeals to the reaion of mankind in the mass. He more than 
eulogised the English constitution; and said with equal wit and 
truth of Harrington, what might ^e said ^f all who plan new 
'forms of government without understanding the excellences of 
the old, tTiat he had built Chalcedon when he had the shore of 
Byzantium before his eyes. He has been accused, like Burke, of 
degenerating into a solemn and mysterious enunciation of truisms. 
But there are some truths which are considered unimportant, 
because they are undisputed; so true that they may be safety 
negleAed, or even tossed into the limbo of the most exploded 
errors. When they are brought to light, they are called truisms. 
Such truisms neither Montesquieu nor Burke disdained. 

•The political essays of Hume exhibit an order of mind equally 
rare with that of Burke. Both had derived their stimulus in 
di^erent ways ftjom the restle.ss intellect of Bolingbroke. But 
Hume^s metaphysical studies, which had produced his marvellous 
power of contracting the mental eye to the subtleties of abstrac¬ 
tion, had weakened the power of dilating it so as to take in the 
wide and complicated relations of fact. Hume, in dealing 
with contemporat^ topics, was an acute observer, but a bad 
reasoner: his mind played idly, and, as it were, in patches, on 
the surface of things ^hioh the les^exquisite intellect of Burke 
penetrated in their depths and illuminated in their entirety. 
Barke stands apart from the metaphysical politics of Sidney 
and Locke, from whom the Whig writers of the early part* 
of the century* and notatSly Hoadly and Tindal, had derived 
their tone, though he is occasionally indebted to them for 
an idea. He was familiar with Swift; but no trace is to be 
found in Swift’s writings of the large way of thinkine whicB 

' Liv. ii. c. 2. 
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pervades Burke’s. The former is almost as remarkable fo/ 
his reluctance to commit himself to^ fcroad ?lnd general 
views, as the latter for hifc eage|^ess to fortify hisb^artici$lar 
case by appealing to them. Swift* indeed usual^ reasoned 
by a chain of minute particulars, and made his arguments 
turn in some form on personalities, which Burke, as for as^ 
was possible, avoided. Swift laboured, ‘Says Jeffrey, ‘not t6'« 
point out the wrongs of Ireland, in the depression of her Catholic 
population, her want of education, or the discouragement of her 
industry; but to raise an outcry against an amendment of the 
copper or the gold coin, or against a parliamentary proposition 
for remitting the tithe of agistment.’ Burke, like Demosthenes, 
preferred to treat a^variety v)f topics in such a way as to bear^ 
with irresistible force on a single argument. Gordon, the English 
Machiavelli, supplied him with some hints; and from Bblingbroke 
he learned a philosophical ‘mode of treatment, and. an "easy and 
powerful style. The ‘ Vindication of Natural Society ’ is a 
singular proof that genius is, if not the child, at least the foster* 
childeof imitation. But though Burke was never ashamed ^ 
borrowing a good idea, the sum of his obligations to the Strictly 
political writers of this or any other country is small. He had 
the run of a wider field. The literature of England is remark¬ 
able for the extent in which it is pervaded by political ide&s. 
Poets, divines, dramatists, and historians, alike illustrate the lead¬ 
ing tendency of the English mind. In the twp former of thpe 
classes Burke ‘had an especial interest. Hooker and *South, 
Milton and Dryden, were often to him a real fount of inspira¬ 
tion. His philosophical mind readily discerned any analogy 
which was convertible to his ow& purpose, and this fa?ulty in 
him was rarely misused. Burke knew genera^ English literature 
well; and he turned all his knowledge to such account that next 
to facts and reasonings uppp facts, it became his chief resource. 
Burke moreover, like Cicero, had received the training, not of a 
politician, but of a man of letters. When Cicero first appeased 
in the character of a statesman, politicians used contemptuously 
to call him ‘the Greek,’ and ‘the Scholar.’ Everj,pne of Burke’s 
productions exhibits a mind thoroughly tinctured with scholar¬ 
ship, in the widest sense of the word, and perfected in it by con- ^ 
linuous practice. His scholarship is of the Roman rather than 
the Greel^model. Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus w^ familiarised to 
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him by sympathy with their subject-matter. He was equaliy 
acquainted ^ith the> jjoets, and was often indebted to them for 
an 4llustrafion, , • 

The general resemblatice which may certainly be traced 
between fhe style (though not the method) of Burke and that of 
Cicero, is due rather to similarity of circumstances than to 
fntAitional imitation. * There is an amusing passage in BoswelPs 
Life of Johnson*, which contains the opinion of the great critic 
on this point in 1773. Being asked what was the particular ex¬ 
cellence of Burke’s eloquence, Johnson says, ‘Copiousness and 
fertility of allusion; a power of diversifying his matter by placing 
it in»new relations. Burke has great information, and great 
command of langu.ige; though in ifty opini^ it has not in every 
respect the highest elegance.’ Boswuell: ‘Do you think. Sir, that 
Burke ha*read Cicero much ?’ Johnson ‘ I dbn’t believe it. Sir. 
Burke has gteat knowledge, great ffuency of words, and great 
promptness of ideas; so that he can speak with great illustration 
on anf subject that comes before him. He is neither like Cicero, 
qpr like Demosthenes, nor like any one else, but speaks as wll as 
he cart!’ What Johnson indicated by this deficiency in the highest 
elegance was the familiarity of Burke’s style. In his own writings 
he rarely lost a certain formal and academical air, which does not 
dllappear altogether in his conversations. Even in the delightful 
writings of Goldsmith there is a constant savour of the press. 
Burke’s political jvritings, on the other hand, have always the air 
of a spoken appeal from man to man. He is always forcible and 
earnest, but, in spite of the compass of his thought and the prodi¬ 
gality of his illustrations, the absence of self-consciousness is as 
remarkable as in the writings of Hooker and Taylor. As is usual 
in the case of mer^of good feeling, strong conviction, and high 
principle!!, there is no sense of labour or display in anything that 
he writes, and in this^espect he ei{pn contrasts advantageously 
with such comparatively unambitious writers as Bolingbroke, 
Sheftesbury, and Swift. 

Changes have been traced in the progress of Burke’s style, but' 
they are not wfl^'th considering. A remarkable identity connects 
his earliest and his latest works^but the greater difluseness of the 
. latter is attributable, of course, to the habit of public speaking. 

* Ed. Croker, p. 336. 

c 
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Burke’s eloquence introduced a new model in^o Parliament.' 
The conventional style of speaking in th6 middlef'of the last 
century may be best described irj. the words of LofW Heigiey, 
who thus characterises the speaking “of Lord Lyttqlton, whose 
speech on the Jew Bill was considered a model of ofatory: 
‘He had a great flow of words, that were uttered in a lulling 
monotony, and the little meaning ithey '^had to boast of' waJ. c 
generally borrowed from commonplace maxims of moralists, 
philosophers, patriots, and poets, crudely imbibed, half digested, 
ill put together, and confusedly refunded.’ Walpole describes 
this nobleman as ‘talking heroics through his nose, with the 
gesticulations of a puppet.’ Nothing can be more removed>from 
this mixture of commonplace and falsetto, than the candour and 
profundity which mark the manner of Rurke. He expressed his* 
ideas with all the' grandeur in which they were conedived; but 
the expression was always natural, and occasionally agreeably 
relieved by familiarity. It approaches to that manner of ‘ good 
conversation ’ which he himself attributes, as a high excellence, 
to Giccro. Burke reprehended any attempt to separate tlie 
English which is written from the English which is syoken'. 
Plautus and Terence, and the ‘beautiful fragments of Publius 
Syrus,’ he considered to be models of good speaking and writing. 
He often casts to the winds all literary formality, and writes jUst 
as he may have spoken in public or private, freely and unrestrain¬ 
edly. In this way Burke gave a lasting stimulu,s to English prose 
literature, as Wordsworth soon afterwards gave a stinftilus to 
poetry, by the introduction of a fresher and more natural diction. 
His writings have ever since been the model of all who wish to 
say anything forcibly, naturally, freely, and in a comparatively 
small space. The common-sense politiciaq.recognises him as 
his master, and modern satire is indebted to him for originating 
the ‘Saturday Review’ style*. He feU naturally into that man¬ 
ner which was best adapted to take and to keep hold of the 

e 

‘ See his letter to Murphy, upon his Tri^nslation of Tacitus. 

• See, for instance, the Letter to W. Elliott, Esq., I 795 ,v ‘There may be 
sometimes too much even of a good thing. A toast it good, and a bumper 
it not bad; but the best toast may be so often repeated at to disgust the 
,palate; and ceaseless rounds of bumpers may nauseate and overload the. 
stomach. The ears of the most steady-voting politicians may at last be 
stunned wiin “ Three times three.” ’ 
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practical English mind, and he brought that manner at once to 
its perfectiifn. * ^ 

rhe cfifef art of the speaker and ’»riter consists in giving every 
part of hi%work its due (fegree of force, and its proper shade of 
colour*. This is remarkably exemplified in the products of the 
pen of Burke. ‘ His words,’ says HajJitt, ‘ are the most like things; 
iiis*style is the most*striclily suited to the subject. He unites 
every extreme and every variety of composition: the lowest and 
the meanest words and descriptions with the highest.’ This is 
strictly true. Shakspere is no less conspicuously equal to 
himself whether drawing his greatest or his least characters, than 
Burk*, on the occasion of the impeachment of Hastings, now pre¬ 
paring the highest flights of his rhetbric, ani^now employed upon 
the humble task of the legal draftsman H is addresses to the King 
and to the American Colonists should be notiAd as specimens of 
the most diflkult of all eloquence, that which produces its effect 
by extreme gravity and simplicity, avoiding all rhetorical 
omanftnt. There is a passage in the former which Lord 
yrenville thought the finest that Burke ever wrote—perhaps 
the tifllest in the English language—beginning, ‘ What, gracious 
Sovereign, is the empire of America to us, or the empire of the 
world, if we lose our own liberties?’ which was evidently 
suggested by the passage in St. Matthew ’, ‘ What shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?’ In the sections of his works in 
wliich this grave,simplicity is most prominent, Burke frequently 
employed the impressive phrases of the Holy Scri^ures, affording 
a signal illustration of the truth, that he neglects the most 
valuable repository of rhetoric in the English language who has 

* ‘ Is erit eloquenSj! says Cicero, ‘ qui poterit parva summisse, modica 
temperate, *magna g*viter dicere. . . . Qui ad id, quodcunqoe decebit, 
poierit accoinmodare orationem. Quod quum statuerit, turn, ut quidqiie erit 
dicendum, ita dicet, nee aatord' jejune nevgrandia minute nec item contra, 
sed erit rebus ipsis par et aequalis oratio ’ (Orat. c. 29, 36). 

I There is a product of his pen which is raised by the nature of the sub¬ 
ject from that description, but which is altogether a lawyer’s work, full of 
patient research and mature jusigment, the Report of the Committee to 
examine the Lord*’ Journals in relation to proceedings on the same occasion. 
Charles Butler, the eminent conveyancer, considered this an ample refutation 
of the notion that he was not equal t 9 the subtleties of abstract jurisprudence. 

' ‘ It is one of the most valuable productions of his pen. It abounds in learn-, 
ing and profound observation, and embraces the whole of ^e subject’ 
(Reminiscences, voUi. p. 139). ' xvi. 26. 
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not well studied the English Bible’. Refined tastes prefer the 
simpler parts of Burke’s works to the mor^ 'ornate. ® Sir Samuel 
Romilly considered the best«of his ^speeches, and indc<^ the Ijest 
piece of oratory in the langu.agc, to bd" thiit ‘ at Brisli^>l previous 
to the Election,’ which he contrasted with that on 'American 
Taxation, much to the disadvantage of the latter. The com-, 
parJson is unjust. The latter, Ihouffli proheditated in Sami' at 
its parts, was delivered in haste, in the heat of a debate ; the 
former w.ns a skilful and elaborate address, carefully prepared, 
embracing a wide field of subjects, and intended as a lasting 
vindication of his policy. The Speech on Conciliation, however, 
which has generally been the most admired, both by contemporaries 
and posterity, is alipost faultless. ‘ It unites,’ says Sir James 
Mackintosh, ‘the careful correctness ofehis first manner to the 
splendour of his second.’ It may be added, that it is a master¬ 
piece of method; of what Goldsmith called Buidce’s way of 
‘ winding into his subject, like a serpent.’ 

Of the charactcri.itics of Burke’s higher flights of rhetorit, it is 
difiicictt to say anything of value. Hazlitt confesses himself ip 
despair at the task of analysing the style. ‘ Its severe extravagance; 
its literal boldness; its matter-of-fact hyperboles; its running away 
with a subject, and from it, at the same time—but there is no 
making it out, for there is no example of the same thing anywhere 
else. We have no common measure to refer to; and his qualities 
contradict even themselves.’ There is indeed .something abput 
the best rhetoMc which baffles the analysis of the critic,*'as life 
evades the scalpel of the anatomist. And in Burke’s profuse 
employment of imagery to extend and amplify the thought— 
never merely echoing or repeating it—it is true that incongruity 
sometimes made its appearance. Sometimes, ,again, the brilliancy 
is overwrought, and instead of enforcing and illustrating the 
leading idea, draws off the .attention -to jts picturesque accom¬ 
paniment. But Burke’s mind was by nature generative and 
progressive. ‘ Some collateral adjunct of the main propositien,’ 

* says De Quincey, ‘ some temperament or restraint, some oblique 
glance at its remote affinities, will invariably be fpund to attend 
the progress of his sentences, like the spray from a waterfall, 
or the scintillations from the' iron under the blacksmith’s, 

hammer.’ It is less wonderful that a few errors of taste or 

I 

' See South’s Sermon, * The Scribe Instructed.’ 
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method should find their way into such a train of ideas, than 
that these Errors slfc\|ild be so few and so insignificant. It is 
hatardousfto approach this fiejy eleisent too nearly. ‘ Rhetoric,’ 
says ^eld^, ‘ is very ^od, or stark naught; »there’s no 
medium fn Rhetoric.’ These higher beauties will be imitated 
at the student’s peril. In the manner of tlicin, as in that of 
^ilfdar, there is no finrbotir for mediocrity; you must either 
succeed or fail. And the continual study of the finest passages is 
not to be recommended. ‘If dwelt on exclusively as models of 
style,’ says Dr. Goodrich, ‘they are sure to vitiate the taste. It 
is like taking all our nutriment, from highly seasoned food and 
stimalating drinks’.’ 

The favourite epithet of Shakspareis ‘sweet’; that of Milton, 

‘ bright ’; that of Taylon ‘ eternal.’ That <5 Burke takes several 
forms, tlJe chief being ‘ great,’ ‘ noble,’ ‘ manly,’ and ‘ liberal.’ 
Such epithets alfortl an index to flie tendency of the works 
in wliich they abound. Taylor bears the thought of his reader 
in an"irresistible current from the things of time to the things 
#f eternity. Shakspere, above all things, refines the taste: (lilton 
(juicktns and exalts the imagination. Tlic peculiar eft'cct of 
Burke is to enlarge, strengthen, liberalise, and ennoble the 
understanding. In following the train of his arguments, 
d^'en ill their minor particulars, he must be a wise man indeed 
who docs not constantly perceive lights that never fell on him 
bt/ore. He niu^t be an extraordinary man, and have laboured 
in an fmusual degree in the study of the intercsts^:)f Britain, who 
does not find his power of methodically comprehending those 
interests assisted and expanded by the perusal of every one of 
Burke’s political works, from the ‘ Present State of the Nation ’ 
of 1769, to the po^humous Third Letter on the Regicide Peace. 
In the latter work Burke has been compared to an Atlas; not 
labouring, but sportyig -with the, burden of a world on his 
shoulders. This Letter has been held to exceed in intellectual 
rrAgnitude all other single efforts of the human brain. Compared 
to that astounding work, said a man fresh from perusing it, th@ 
most famous %8usions of ancient and modern eloquence sink into 
child’s play ^ 

' Bishop Hurd well says; ‘ The more generally the best models aje 
understood, the greater danger of running into that worst of literary faults— 
affectation.’ “ (jreen, Diary of a Lover of Liw^ture. 
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In his manner of working Burke was unlike Sydijey Smith, who 
composed slowly, and seldom corrected whaHie wrofe. Charles 
Butler tells us that he never gent a jnanuscript to the 5»css wl^h 
he had not so often altered that every fage was almost^a blot, and 
never received from the press a first proof which hfe dfd not 
almost equally alter'. Often the printers never attempted to 
correct his proofs, finding it less trouUle to take the whole mahef 
to pieces and begin afresh. Most writers have constantly beside 
them as a model some favourite classical author. Voltaire’s 
model for prose was the ‘ Petit Careme ’ of Massillon: for 
poetry, Racine. Burke, accouding to Butler, always had a 
‘ ragged Delphin Virgil ’ not far from his elbow. Milton, Bope, 
and Dryden were quite as familiar to him. He is said to have 
known Young’s Night Thoughts by heavt; but, if this is true, it 
is somewhat strange that not a single quotation from tliat author 
is to be found in all his writings. In his illustrations),no less than 
in the body of his work, he is remarkable for an exquisite instinct 
of selection; which is the polar opposite of what is often calleti, by a 
false application of a mathematical term, exhaustiveness —formerly 
much practised by the Germans, and consisting, to use the phrase 
of Goldsmith, in a certain manner of ‘ writing the subject to the 
dregs;’ saying all that can be said on a given subject, without 
considering how far it is to the purpose; and valuing facts 
because they are true, rather than because they are significant. 
Burke also excels in the selection of words and ^ithets, in whi,ch 
he was assisted S)y his knowledge of the writers of Queen Jtnne’s 
period; but he did not aim at the perfection attained in the most 
carefully elaborated works of Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke, like 
Pope in verse, loved to assemble sp'ecimens of the finer lights and 
shades of words. ‘ He can bribe, but he can^^pt seduce; he can 
buy, but he cannot gain; he can lie, but he cannot deceive.’ 
Burke, though not incurious, .of such effei^s, never stops in his 
course to seek for them. It was rather his practice to bring out 
the hidden force of common words and phrases, in such a wey 
tis to give dignity even to vulgarisms. This habit was early 
acquired. A passage in one of his earliest works £ 3 "^® ‘ Sublime 
and Beautiful ’), beginning, ‘ In the morning of our days, when 

• * * I ask pardon for iny blots (i. e. erasures and corrections). It is not 
proper, 1 ai^sensible, to send you a paper in that fashion; but I am utterly 
incapable (^rwriting without them.* Correspondence, vol. Hi. p. 196. 
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the senses ar* unworn and tender,’ &c., is as worthy of note 
in this resjifect, as a 4 ;j of the most brilliant passages of his latest 
writings. • Indeed the remaykable^unity of Burke’s writings is 
produced,^ much as bf anything, by the ever fresh, natural, 
energetic* air of his diction. He never appears to go out of his 
. w^ for beauties, and yet his work i§ full of them. The study of 
law-books and state pSpers never blunted his keen sense of literary 
beauty and propriety, nor was the necessity of grappling with a 
definite mass of dry facts enough to defeat its habitual operation. 
Everything that he wrote charms in the reading. To understand 
the full meaning of these remarks the reader must be familiar 
withrthe manner, at once dry and verbose, of the speeches of the 
younger Pitt. • 

It is a well-known mnon of rhetoric, tliat, in the selection of 
words with a view to energy, we must always* prefer those terms 
which are tl»e least abstract and general. Campbell and Whately 
have pointed out as a remarkable instance of this rule, the well- 
knoWfi passage, ‘Consider the lilies, how they grow,’ &c.* To 
illustrate the effect produced by its systematic employm^t, we 
will tike a passage from the present volume, and compare it with 
a passage to the same purpose, in the ordinary style, from an 
early work of Lord Brougham: 


‘ In large bodies, the circula¬ 
tion of power must be less 
vigorous at the CKtremities. Na¬ 
ture has said it. The Turk can¬ 
not govern ^gypt and Arabia, 
and Curdistan, as he governs 
Thrace; nor has he the same 
dominion in Crimea and Algiers, 
which he hasatBiSisa and Smyr¬ 
na. Despotism itself is obliged 
to truck and hucki^ter.* I'he 
Sultan gets such obedience as he 
c#n. He governs with a loose 
rein, that he may govern at all; 
and the whole of the forca and 
vigour of hi»»authority in his 
centre is derived from a pru¬ 
dent relaxation in all his bor¬ 
ders ’ (p. 184). 


‘In all the despotisms of the 
East, it has been observed, that 
the further any part of the 
empire is reiifbved from the 
capital, the more do its inhabi¬ 
tants enjoy some sort of rights 
and privileges j the more ineffi¬ 
cacious is the power of the 
monarch; and the more feeble 
and easily decayed is the organi¬ 
sation ot the government, &c.’ 
(Brougham’s Inquiry into the 
Colonial Policy of the European 
Powers). 


' St. Luke xii. 2J, 28. 
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This particularising style is of the essence of poetry; and in ‘ 
prose it is impossible not to be struck wihi the ei^erj'y which 
it produces. Brougham’s piVEsage excellent in its WAy; but it 
pales before the flashing lights of BuAe’s sentences.j. Th^ best 
instances of this energy of styie are to be found in the classical 
writers of the seventeenth century. When South says, ‘An 
Aristotle was but the rubbish of an »(tdam', and Athens but ‘the' 
rudiments of Paradise,’ he communicates more effectually his 
notion of the difference between the intellect of fallen and of 
unfallen humanity than in all the philosophy of his sermon put 
together. 

Almost every device of the accomplished prose-writer may be 
learned from Burke. One of the first things to be learned is to 
avoid the opposite errors of extreme conciseness and of extreme 
prolixity. The practised rhetorician does this by an instinct 
which is bound by no rule. It is. However, a safe maxim to 
employ Repetition; not in our vulgar sense, but as answering to 
what the Rhetoricians called Interpretatio; in the words of'Arch¬ 
bishop, Whately, ‘ to repeat the same sentiment and argument in 
many different forms of expression; each in itself brief, btit all, 
together, affording such an expansion of the sense to be con¬ 
veyed, and so detaining the mind upon it, as the case may 
require.’ * Cicero among the ancients,’ he proceeds, ‘ and Burke 
among the modern writers, afford the most .abundant practicai 
exemplifications of this rule.’ Almost every page.of the ‘ Present 
Discontents ’ will afford one or more of such exemplifications. 
The following passage from the First Letter on a Regicide Peace 
is one of the most remarkable examples of the employment of this 
effect: 

‘ Even when men are willing, as sometimes tffey are, to barter 
their blood for lucre, to hazard their safety for the gratification 
of their avarice, the passion wi'iich animltes'them to that sort of 
conflict, like all short-sighted passions, must see its objects dis¬ 
tinct and near at hand. The passions of the iower order 31*4 
tungry and impatient. Speculative plunder; contingent spoil; 
future, long-adjourned, uncertain booty; pillage which must 
enrich a late posterity, and which possibly may nof'reach to pos¬ 
terity at all; these, for any length .of time, will never support a 
mercenary war. The people are in the right. The calculation 
of profit in all such wars is false. On balancing the account of 
such warSj fen thousand hogsheads of sugar are purchased at ten 
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thousand timesf their price. The blood of man should n^ver be 
shed but to ftdeem the blood of man. It is well shed for our 
fan^y, fof^pur friendl, for our God, for our count'fyi for our 
kind. The rest is vanity; ^he^rest is*crime.' 

Burlfe commonly practises the method of Interpretaiio by first 
expanding the sense, and then contracting it into its most cora- 
•peUhious and striking ^orm.,, This device is indispensable when 
the author is dealing with a subject which is presumed to be un¬ 
familiar to his readers. ‘ The hearers,’ says Dr. Whately, ‘ will 
be struck by the forcibleness of the sentence which they will 
have been prepared to comprehend; they will understand the 
longec. expression, and remember the shorter’. Nor does any 
waiter, not even Macaulay, excel hinj in producing effect by that 
less methodical interspyrsion of short, pointed, and forcible 
sentences throughout the performance, which js so necessary to 
the energetic^^nd suggestive style. • 

The concluding periods of the paragraph last quoted form 
’ a remarkable example of what Fuller h,is called work ‘sewn 
together with strong stitches.’ When once heard, it is a^nost 
impossUsle that they should ever drop out of the memory. The 
following passage, which occurs later in the same work, will 
further illustrate this way of working, combined with more 
periodic structure: 

‘And is then example nothing? It is everything. Example 
is the school of ii^nkind, and they will learn at no other. This 
war is a war against that ex.ample. It is not a was for Louis the 
Eighteenth, or even for the property, virtue, fidelity of France. 
It is a war for George the 'I hird, for Francis the Second, and for 
all the dignity, property, honour and virtue of England, of Ger¬ 
many, and of all nations.’ 

Here, as usual »ith Burke, the sententia (‘ Example- is the 
school,’ &c.) is introduced early in the passage, forming as it were 

' The student must bewiire of abusing this useful figure, as in the follow- 
ingepassage: * No individual can be happy unless the circumstances of those 
around him be so adjusted as to conspioN|i||U|itfi'AMn^* 4 il>r, in human 
society, no happiness or misery sfands mRMnRrfd ana indegpn(^t..||Qu 
fortunes are intefueoven by threads innunt|^e.QW«^f||ltl oiSiftmn« 
on all sides. One man’s misfortune or srecess, riis wisdom ^r hjg, f qjjy^ 
often by its consequences reaches thr(Vugh|BA||[U|lvjt)sI''’’tflXr, wWhOTrTTnT 
'Here the same proposition is repeated nfe tinies, withqu},aqj„^glk(W(f 
addition or illustration, the impression left being mat’ or’great Pov«ly, 
of thought. See note to p. 58, 1 . 25, infra. . .. . 4 
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a light to lighten the reader’s path to the end. Passages such as 
these should be committed to the memo^as standard examples 
of the Syntax of modern Riietori^ This Syntax diffet^ matetially 
from the system employed by the* earlier and %]uaily great 
Engiish rhetoricians, Milton and Taylor. The metTioa of the 
latter has been called cumulative; that of Bolingbroke and 
Burke, constructive or artificial. The difltrence lies partly ifi tll’ff 
mode of connecting the members of the sentence, and 
partly in a studied variety in the grouping of the ideas. The 
transition from the one style to the other answers to the tran¬ 
sition in poetry from a styieofamsymmetricai redundance to one 
in which (to quote the editor of Pope in this Series) th* chief 
end was form or art. Not that specimens of the earlier style are 
wanting in Burke, 5 ut they are rare. "Biie manner of the follow¬ 
ing passage will be instantly recognised by the reader Sf Taylor: 

• 

‘ But when the fear, and the evil feared, come oif together, and 
press at once upon us, deliberation itself is ruinous, which saves 
upon all other occasions; because when perils are instant, it 
deiafs decision; the man is in a flutter, and in an hurry, and Vs 
judgment is gone, as the judgment of the deposed King of 
France and his ministers was gone, if the latter did not premedi¬ 
tately betray him 

We have here a passage which consists of what the Grelks 
called KofL^urra, or short separate members, connected in a primi¬ 
tive way, by conjunctions. The modern or French method ij to 
unite the merilbers of the passage by a connexion of ideas*; as Dr. 
Whately expresses it, ‘to interweave or rather felt them to¬ 
gether,’ by making the thought pass over from one member to 
the other; by concealing the sufures, and making the parts fit 
into and complement each other. This iqpthod leaves better 
opportunities for marking boldly the transitions in the argu¬ 
ment, and, if appropriate,, making vcor^esponding changes in 
the style. In the literary art, as in all others, unprepared 
transition from one main member of the composition* to 
another is an unfailing mark of barbarismThe Speech on 
Conciliation, which is the most remarkable of tt;f works in this 
volume as a specimen of method, is full of illustrations of this 
canon. Of the boldness with which Burke sometimes broke 

* Speech on the Petition of the Unitarians, 179J. 

’ This remark belongs, of course, only to prose. 
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through his metjiad for the sake of the method we have a striking 
instance at jftge 176/yhere he inserts in the first part, which 
consists 01*^ description of tfee condition of America, and of 
American cl^iracter, a seriel of objections to the employment of 
force againk the Colonists, properly belonging to the second part 
of the speech *. ^ 

• ‘Burke employed witlf great effect the device, so fashionable in 
literary works of the age which immediately preceded him, of 
diversifying his writings by the introduction of what were called 
‘characters.’ Under this general denomination were included 
compendious sketches not only of what was most remarkable in 
remarhabie persons, but also of places, nationalities, opinions, 
cunous or obsolete manners - of anything, in ^ort, of a particular 
nature, not being altogether foreign to the general purpose, 
which coul 3 be turned to account so as to relieve or to illustrate 
the performaw:e. The characters of’Mr. Grenville, of Charles 
Townshend, of the Chatham Ministry, and of the American 
Colonists, in this volume, are specimens. They should be com- 
pyed with those of Walpole, Montesquieu, Fox, Savile, Ho\njard, 
and otlifers, in other parts of his writings, and with similar com¬ 
positions of Clarendon and Bolingbroke. The student should 
also refer to the characters in the spurious ‘ History of the Last 
Fdlir Years of Queen Anne,’ printed among the works of Swift. 
Burke had read this work, and had remarked the peculiarities of 
the .style, though {le never thought of pronouncing it a forgery. 
Burke Excels in putting his characters in the pecullhr light which 
suits his work, without seeming directly to intend it. They are 
drawn in a few easy, broad, and masterly strokes, fulfilling in a 
striking degree the canon that works of true art must always 
appear to have beeg done easily. They remind one of the de¬ 
scription of a famous portrait by Velasquez, of which a painter 
said that every part seemed to hav^ been ‘touched in with a 
wish;’ and that the spectator could not help feeling that he 
coukl take up the brush and do the same thing himselT*. 

Burke possessed the secret of being methodical without the 
appearance of jqethod. Th*e ‘ Present Discontents,’ which was 
originally cast in the form of a letter, and the ‘ Reflections on the 
.French Revolution,’ which retains that form, appear at first sight 

‘ See Argument, p. 161. 

* Hazlitt, Conversations of Northcote. 
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devoid of arrangement, though really as methodifal as the epic of 
Tasso or the Hamlet of Shakspere. Th^^nity of’felling which 
reinforces this unity of coigipositi^n was derived froiif the tone of 
the author’s mind. It is evident thSt he wrote th(yn, especially 
the latter, under the influence of some mental excitement. He 
appears even to have cultivated this excitement, on the ground 
that it stimulates the faculties, and in hisliwn words, ‘suffer?nSe, 
a particle of the man to be lost.* Even vehement passion he 
considered to be so fur from indicating an infirm judgment, that 
it was often not merely the accompaniment and auxiliary, but the 
actuating principle, of a powerful understanding. 

In touching slightly on the points of contoct betvveen*^Burke 
and his contemporaries, it® will be necessary to do what tias 
hitherto been avoided — to considewvseparately his separate 
characters of orator and author. No man of modern times has 
united these characters with equal success. He war the only man 
of his day who had pursued the only and infallible path to becoming 
a real orator, that of suritlng much, and assiduously cultivating 
liteigry excellence'. Bolingbrdkc, by universal consent tbe 
greatest orator of his time, hatl done the same thing; so hati Chat¬ 
ham, in his early years, although scarcely anything of his labours 
saw the light. But most of Burke’s contempor.aries had attained 
their proficiency in public speaking by the common and less trou¬ 
blesome plan of trying to do it as often as opportunity offered, and 
hardening themselves against failure. In thia way fluency ,and 

<i ' 

' It may be usehil to subjoin the opinions of two authorities well qualified 
to pronounce upon this point. In the first extract, Crassus is criticising the 
system of ‘ debating societies.’ 

‘ In quo fallit eos, quod audierunt, 'dicendo homines, ut dicant, cflicere 
solere. Vere enim etiam illud dicitur, Pkrverse dicere homines perverse 
DICENDO FACiLLiME coNSEQpi. Quamobrem in istis iifsis exercitationibus, etsi 
utile est, etiam subito saepe dicere, tamen illud utilius, sumpto spatio ad 
cogitandum, paratius atque acewatius dicert. Caput autem est, quod (ut 
vere dicam) minime facimus; (est enim magni laboris, quern pleriquc fugi- 
mus:) quam plurimum scribere. Stilus optimus et praestantissimus uicpndi 
EFFECTOR AC MAGisTER.’ Cic. De Orat. Lib. i. cap. 33. 

‘I should l.ay it down as a rule, admitting of no exception, that a man will 
speak well in proportion as he has written much; and< that with equal 
talents he will be the finest extempore speaker, when no time for preparing 
is allowed, who has prepared himselfv.he most sedulously when he had an 
opportunity of delivering a premeditated speech. All the exceptions which' 

I have ever heard cited to this principle are apparent ones only.’ Brougham, 
Address to*the Glasgow Students, 1825. 
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itlf-possession aje always to be gained, eloquence never. The 
former go to*make the practical debater: and a few pointed 
remarks ant striking images w^l be ^nough, with a clever man, 
to conceal w^nt of art in combining his ideas, and incompelency 
to preslnt*thcm in their most effective form. The oratory of 
the younger Pitt, which is a good example of the speaking of a 
fcAsittbss-likc, practical ftatcsyiaii, has fnuch of this character. It 
is marked by a certain mechanical fluency, well adapted for bear¬ 
ing the speaker up while he is meditating what he shall say next, 
but accompanied by a baneful tautology and confusion of method. 
It is wanting in organic elasticity., 

Excallent as is the first part of the Speech on American 
taxation, the student must look elscviihcre than in Burke for the 
best specimens of the art of Parliamentary'^debate. The fine 
pcrceptionTif the fitnesses of time and circumstances, and the habit 
of waiting assiduously upon the tempfir of individuals, and upon 
^the nameless caprices of a collective body, were incompatible 
with tife preoccupation of the statc-])hilosopher. As a debater 
Bkirkc was the inferior of Pitt, and in an increased dcgrqy, of 
Fox. ®I'hc speeches of Fox, in spite of the indifferent state in 
which they have come down to us, are the classical models for 
debating, the most important being those on the Westminster 
Scrutiny and the Russian Armament. The first part of the 
latter, to repeat the advice of Brougham to the father of 
MM;aulay on tha subject of his son’s education, the student 
should ‘pore over till he has it by heart.’ Amongrthe few other 
models recommended by Brougham were Burke’s Thoughts on 
the Present Discontents, and Speech on Conciliation with 
America. With his usual etithusiasm for the ancient orators 
Brougham goes on Jo say that he must by no means conclude his 
studies w'ith the moderns. ‘If he would be a great orator, he 
must go at once to the fountain-heail, and be familiar with every 
one of the great orations of Demosthenes.’ 

llow is it that so few speeches of modern times, out of so 
many which survive, grandly constructed, and finely adapted to 
their purpose,aciitain a permanent place in literature ? For this 
doubtless there must be something which shall touch the per¬ 
manent nature of mankind at large, not only the temporary dis¬ 
position of particular assemblies. Burke dealt largely in questions 
of great permanent interest, but this was hardly suffici^J^in itself 
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to account for the extent in which his writings a|d speeches hare 
been cherished. The first requisite for pfeservaticSn is a certain 
amount of literary skill employed gither in their origii^ consfcruc- 
tion or in their preparation for the psass. The sam^may be said 
of forensic oratory. Most of the speeches of Windhata a!ld Can¬ 
ning, of Erskine and Curran, have for succeeding generations an 
interest which hardly rises above thfit of ?he subjects with v^ifib 
they are concerned. Those of Grattan and Brougham possess 
something of the same interest which attaches to those of Burke. 

The writings of Burke have often been classed, in point of 
style, with those of Johnson and Gibbon. The resemblance is 
only partial. Johnson conceived it to be his mission to ?^efonn 
bis native tongue, and in hts own words, to clear it from CoUo- 
gu/ai barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combinations. 
‘Something, perhaps,’ he wrote at the end of the Sttmbier, ‘I 
have added to the elegance of its construction, ancj, something to 
the harmony of its cadence.’ This elegance is generally con¬ 
sidered to be mechanical, and this harmony monotonous; It is ‘ 
the gound and painstaking common-sense—the candid and pro¬ 
found judgment, which give body and worth to the ‘alternate 
coruscations’ of verbiage in which Johnson delighted. If we 
imagine Bolingbroke—whom nature intended for a demagogue, 
and endowed with a natural flow of exquisite and expressfre 
language, coupled with a natural flimsiness and quackery of 
reasoning—possessed, instead, of this Johnsonian sense and judg¬ 
ment, we have something approaching to the manner of'Burke. 
To write in the closet with the ardour inspired by the surround¬ 
ings of the senate; to be copious, even to a fault; to flow in a 
torrent, regardless of measure and ..ymmetry, unstudious of phrase 
and parenthesis; to shift the argument into difTgrent lights, as care¬ 
less of the ‘ harmony ’ or ‘ unity^’ of the picture, and as successful 
in the effect of it, as Rubens; there is nothing of Johnson, nor of 
Gibbon in this. Gibbon set before himself a higher literary ideal 
than ever governed the pen of Burke. Whatever may be faults 
. of the style of Gibbon, it possesses one excellence of a high 
order,—that its graces are not destroyed by translation. The 
censure of unnaturalness and affectation is, in general, unjustly 
applied to it. There is a constant elevation of expression: if 
monotonous, it is always dignified. But the tastes, studies, and ‘ 
objectsBurke were wholly diverse from those of Gibbon: 
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and there are tof few points at which their works can be said to 
touch to ejjaDle us, as^ their style, to draw a just comparison. 

O#authoi% who were Burke’s^onteq^poraries, the most charac¬ 
teristic ^of tl^ manner of Ms age, but as manifested in an upper 
and non-liferary class, is Walpole. The best literary artist is 
Goldsmith. The few first-class men of the time stand towards 
life popular authors of tSe da>in a fixe3 relation which will be best 
understood by comparing Goldsmith as a writer of fiction with 
Richardson and Sterne. The literary vice of the age was a sickly 
and demoralising species of sentimentality. In oratory, it may be 
traced in some passages of Sheridan’s Indian speeches. Hardly one 
of the^entimental poets of the century is free from the taint. 
What it was in its culmination the eeader may see in the once 
popular poems of Charlotaa Smith. Bowles an JColcridge illustrate 
Lat the time when it was about to disappear before the examples 
fCowper, Risers, and Wordsworth. ‘A hundred forgotten novels 
fxemplify it in prose. Rousseau, Goethe, and many others, 
show i# what way it spread to the literature of neighbouring 
countries. Fielding and Smollett afford evidence of it, ^ven 
whilst T)rotesting against it by their example. A large section 
of the literature of the age is turned by it into a mass of un¬ 
qualified rubbish, as worthless as the copper-plate page illus¬ 
trations that adorned the volumes which contained it. Yet 
without reference to these it would be impossible to estimate 
the.greatness of Reynolds and his school. Similarly, to estimate 
the importance of the manly tone of thought which Burke and 
Johnson exhibit, the student should glance at some of the best 
known among the didactic works of the age, such as Hervey’s 
Meditations, once one of the most popular books in the world. 
‘The distemper of,the age,’ said Burke on one occasion, ‘is a 
poverty of spirit and of genius:’ and he went on to say that it 
was characterised by ‘ the politics and morals of girls at a 
boarding-school, rather than of men and statesmen *.’ 

Johnson and Goldsmith, who were original thinkers by nature, 
and men of letters by profession, derived no literary stimulus 
from communication with Burke, and there is, in fact, a balance 
on the other side of the account. It was otherwise with Rey¬ 
nolds. Attracted by the profound appreciation of the fine arts 
expressed in the Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, the 
‘ Speech on a Bill for thortening the Duration of Parliaments. 
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great painter had sought Burke’s acquaintance ajj an early periou 
in his career. The powers of Burke as a' critic and philosopher 
of art are clearly proved that ^work, and by his Ic.ters tQ the 
painter Barry. But their best testimony is the fjct that the 
Discourses of Reynolds arc guided by a method, and expressed 
in a manner, which none who are familiar with Burke’s writings 
can hesitate for a moment "^in pronqpncing to be his. Until the 
appearance of Malone’s edition of the works of Reynolds, it had 
been generally believed that Burke was the sole author of these 
Discourses. Many years afterwards, Northcote, who had good 
means of knowing, avowed his belief in what Malone had denied, 
that Burke had supplied much that was necessary to cquiplete 
their literary form. To th^? reader of the present day, judging 
from these works tncmsclves, it seems njore probable that Burke 
composed them with facts supplied by Reynolds, than that the 
work of Reynolds was bi ought into shape and ^nished off by 
Burke. But the direct evidence is wholly in favour of the latter 
view. The ‘ Discourses’ arc, however, pervaded by the snode of 
thought, as well as full of the expressions and illustrations, wijth 
which the reader of Burke is familiar. They bear evidence of a 
double influence. The philosophical critic guided the views of the 
artist, and his friendly pen corrected and embellished the writings 
in which they were expressed. Whatever may have been the 
exact share of Burke in them, they are models, in their kind, 
of style and expression, and part of the standard literature of 
England; and Sydney Smith, without any reference to Burke, 
has described them by the terms which Goldsmith so justly ap¬ 
plied to his friend, as ‘ full of all wisdom.’ 

Burke, in the history of English letters, represents the transition 
from the formal style of the early part of the last century to the 
far less constrained one which has prevailed in the present. He 
restores to literature, in some measui;p, the wealth and freedom 
which it had enjoyed in the days of the great dramiitists and 
phiiosophical divines. In the spirit of his writings, however^he 
is distinctly the son, and not the changeling, of his age. His 
philosophy recalls the didactic school of Youn^ Johnson, and 
Armstrong; he sometimes partakes the satirical vein of Churchill 
and Smollett; more rarely we ti ace in him a tone akin to that of. 
the ‘patriot poets,’ of Thomson, Akenside, and Glover. The 
influence'of the great literary school of France, and of the 
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English copyist^ of their style and phrase, b often noticeable. 
He has, ^o#ever, ncfjje of that habitual stiffness on which 
Johnson scfeetimes congratulated big contemporaries', which 
had been disused by the effect of French examples. If the aims 
of writfiig tould be reached by simple reasoning and description, 
closely and concisely expressed, much of the poetry and the prose 
•f tSe last century wouIS be unsurpassable. The more sensitive 
elements in human nature, however, will not consent to be thus 
desolated,.and the fonnal writer is thwarted at every step by the 
recoil of his own mechanism. In the literary art, as in all others, 
nature must be patiently studied, Burke, who never aimed at 
mereljhliterary fame, and never once, in his mature years, cherished 
therfhought of living to future ages in hts works^vas well acquainted 
with the economics of hu^rt. He devoted mmself solely to the 
immediate “object before him, with no sidelowg glance at the 
printing press^or the library shelf. He reasoned little, or not at 
all, when he conceived reason to be out of place, or insufficient 
for his* purpose. He never rejected a phrase or a thought 
bgcause it did not reach the standard required by lit^ary 
dignity* With all this, his writing always reaches a high 
standard of practical excellence, and is always careful and work¬ 
manlike. It is, moreover, well attuned to the ear. The cadence 
offlJurke’s sentences always reminds us that prose writing is only 
to be perfected by a thorough study of the poetry of the language. 
Few prose writer| were so well acquainted with the general body 
of kn^sh verse, and few have habitually writtati so fully, so 
delicately, and so harmoniously. 

This slight general sketch could not be better concluded than 
with the beautiful inscription*tomposed by Dr. Parr for a na¬ 
tional monument tj Burke. Such a monument was demanded 
by public opinion, and the project was favoured by most of 
Burke’s friends and admirers; but the House was never moved 
on the subject, partly from a scruple lest the wishes expressed in 
Buake’s will should be violated, and partly on account of the dis¬ 
turbed state of popular opinion. The inscription is considered the 
best that Parr^jer wrote: itnd as that eminent scholar was most 
eminent in inscriptions, it may be regarded as a masterpiece. 

• 

' * ‘ There it now an elegance of style universally diffused.’ Again, on the 

Divines: ‘ All the latter preachers have a good style. Indeed, iipbody now 
talks of style; every body composes pretty well.’ Boswell, Aptiry.iyyS. 

VOL. 1. „ d ^ 
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MULTIS . ET . EXQUISITIS . LITTERIS . IMBU'rQ 
ET . SUUMA . INGENII . PRAEDITO . GLORIA 
SODALI ,, 

SUIS . AMABILI 
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ET . COMMUNIONE . UTILITATIS . STABILITA i 
CRITICO 

QUI. E . RECONDITA . VI . VERBORUM . QUOTIDIANORUM ' 
QUOD . AUT . VERUM . EST 
AUT . AD . ID . QUAM . PROXIME . ACCEDIl 
“ ACUTE . ARGUTEQUE . ELICUIT 

INTIMOS . QUOSDAM . ANIMI . SENSUS . PATEFECIT 
ET . ADUMBRATAS . IN . EODEM . A . NATURA 
RERUM . IMAGINES 

MULTO. EXPRESSIORES . DEFINIENDO. ET. EXPLICANDO. REDDIDIT 
PHILOSOPHO 

QUI. MULTIPJ-ICES. ET. ABSTRUSAS .REI. POLlTiCAE. RATIONES 
CUM . DISCIPLINA . MORALI . CONJUNCTAS 
UBERRIME . ET . GRAVISSIME . ILLUSTKAVIT 
ORATQpi 
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UT . OMNES . ARTES . SE . PRAEBi^RENT 
COMITES . ELOQUENTIAE . AC . MINISTRAS 
QUI . VIXIT . ANN . LXVII . MENS , V . DIES . XXVII 
DECESSIT . VIII. ID . QUINTIL , ANNO . SACRO . M.DCC.LXXXXVII 
ET . BEACONSFIELDIAE . IN . AGRO . BUCKINGENSI 
SEPULTUS .>EST 

REX . SENATUSQUE . BRITANNICUiS 
H . M . F . P . IMPEN . PCNENDUM . JUSSERUNT. 


‘ Sublime ’ and ‘ Beautiful.’ 
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Burke is so fopious and so clear a writer that the text of 
his works In generiflj amply sufficient to make him intelligible 
to a» intellifent reader. It is jDelieve^ that all additional illus¬ 
tration whi^ is necessary <s included in the Notes at the end 
of the Wdme; but those who require still further information 
may refer to the works mentioned in the footnote'. It only 
rdhiains to give some ^artiwiiars of the history of the works 
in the present volume. 

The ‘ Bresent Discontents ’ is a political pamphlet of the old 
school. The style is mainly pedestrian, relieved by some touches 
of humour, and by a few passages.of a descriptive character. It 
contains much solid reasoning, but no rhetoric, except that of 
facte, or alleged facts. Great attention has be^n paid to style and 
finish, though no superfiiMties have been admitted, and there is 
a certain affectation of plainness, intended to sustain the author’s 
assumed character of a private citizen.* The facts are admirably 
marshalled, and it is clear that long meditation in the writer’s 
mind has given the principal arguments a well-rounded form. 
B^rke had already written and printed an historical jeu-d’e^frit, 
shadovftng forth the principal matters in the pamphlet under the 
figment of an insurrection against the Crown of Spain, in the 
form of a remonstrance from the supposed insurgents. The 
palhphlet itself seems to have been commenced shortly after 
the unusually early prorogation of parliament in May 1769, 

' (lisig)RV, The Histories of Bisset, Belsham, Adolphus Massey, Philli- 
mote, Bancroft, and Stanhope; Wraxall's Historical and Posthumous Me* 

> moirs; Walpole’s Memoirs; Jesse’s Memoirs of George HI; Rockingham 
Memoirs; Bedford Correspondence; Grenville Papers; The Annual Re¬ 
gister; Almon’s Biographical Anecjjotes; Letters of Junius; Chesterfield’s 
Letters; Macaulay’s Essays; May’s Constitutional History. 

Biooravhy. Boswej^ Life of Johnson; Butler’s Reminiscences; The 
Lives of Burke by M’Cormick, Bisset, Prior, and the recent work of 
Mr. Macknight, which, however, does not supplant the work of Sir James 
Prior as the standard biography ; the briA' Life of Burke by Mr. Sergeant 
Burke; Mr. Morley’s Edmund Burke, a Historical Study; the admirable 
Leeftire on the Life of Burke to the Dublin Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, 1862, by Sir Joseph Napier ; Professor Robertson’s Lectures on Burke, 

Generally. Professor Goodrich’s Select British Eloquence; Hazlitt’s 
Political Essays fkS Eloquence of the British Senate; Rogers’s Biographical 
and Critical Introduction to Holdsworth and Ball’s ^ition of Burke’s 
(Works, 1834; Allibone’s Critical Diclionary, art. Buike; De Quincey on 
’ Style and Conversation; Mackintosh’s Memoirs and Works; Winkelmann’s 
(German) edition of the two Speeches in this volume; Mullerll Lectures, 
and Miscellaneous Writings (German). 
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when the turbulence of the freeholders off Middlesex was 
extending to the country at large. The i\jflion was fh(jignant that 
a ministry labouring undv* an itnpreccdented weight of Odium 
should continue to stand their groifnd. Most of ^he counties 
were holding meetings for petitions of remonstrance to tlie King 
on the subject of the Middlesex election. The administration 
adopted the singular course of endeavouring to repress the symp 
toms, instead of to cure the disease. They moved heaven and 
earth, in the words of Burke, to prevent the progress of the spirit 
of petitioning. Rigby got it under in Essex: then proceeded to 
Norfolk, and was busy, when the first mention of this pamphlet 
occurs in Burke’s letters, opposing it in Northamptonshire^ The 
ministry were looking with anxious eyes to Yorkshire, where the 
influence of Lord Rockingham was oafficient to authorise or 
to prevent a county petition; and the Whig leader seems to 
have hesitated on a matter so little in accordance with Whig 
traditions. Burke, however, urged him to this measure; and the 
Petition, which bears the marks of Burke’s pen, was signed by' 
more than 10,000 freeholders*. Lord Temple, in Buckinghan- 
shire, was less scrupulous; and Burke assisted to pressent the 
remonstrance of the freeholders of that county at St. James’ 
on the 29th of November. 

Burke had much difficulty in continuing his pamphlet from time 
to time, in adapting it to the frequent changes in the unsettled 
state of affairs At first it seems to have beeji drawn out iq the 
form of a lettfer, addressed to a retired member of the stocking- 
ham party (John White, formerly M.P. for Retford), in October' 
he sent a large portion of the manuscript to Lord Rockingham, 
with a request that it might bfe' circulated among the party. 
He writes: ,. 

‘The whole is in a manner new cast, something to the 
prejudice of the order, which, if I' can, I will rectify, though 

* Addresses were sent in the early part of the year from the counters of 
Essex, Kent, Surrey and Salop, the towns of Bristol, Liverpool, Leicester, 
Coventry, &c., and from almost every pkrt of Scotland. The county of 
Middlesex led the way in petitions on May 24; and ^as followed by the 
livery of London, the electors of Westminster, and the freeholders of 
Surrey, Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Wilts, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford,^ 
Northumberland, and the most important cities and boroughs. 

’ ‘Mort. difficult .... than to produce something altogether new.’ 
Letter Rockingham, July 30. 
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I fear this will Je difiicuit. The former scheme would no ways 
answer, aiyj •! wish I had entirely thrown it aside, as it has 
embarrassei# me a good deal. The whole attack on Pitt’s con¬ 
duct must be omitted, or |ve Siall cfl-aw the cry of the world 
upon u*> a^ ff we meant directly to quarrel with all mankind.’ 

^rke wished the responsibility of the pamphlet to be divided 
ta*rly with all the other*supp>»rters of !Lord Rockingham: 

‘ In order that it should be truly the common cause, make it at 
your meefing what you please. Let me know what ought to be 
left out, what softened, and what strengthened. On reading it to 
Will and Dick *, they thought some things a little too ludicrous. 
I thought much otherwise, for I could rather wish that more had 
oeourred to me (as more would, ha(^my spirits been high) for I 
know how ill a long det^I of politics, not uHimated by a direct 
controversy, wants every^ind of help to make it tolerable.’ 

Burke, in kis desire to remove tfie responsibility as far as 
,possible from himself, even suggested to the party ‘whether a 
thing of this nature should appear at all;’ on the ground that it 
aiMacked the'dearest objects of the court, did nothing to conc^iate 
the G^nville party, and at the same time avowed doctrines which 
were the reverse of popular. He continued his work at the 
pamphlet in November. He then writes: 

‘ I find I must either speak very broad, or weaken the matter, 
and render it vulgar and ineffectual. I find some difficulties as I 
procee^j; for what appear to me self-evident propositions, the 
conduct and pretences of people oblige one forntally to prove; 
and this seems to me, and to others, a dull and needless labour. 
However, a good deal of it will soon be ready, and you may dis¬ 
pose of it as you please. It \jjll, I am afraid, be long*.’ 

A week after thiaahe writes; 

‘ I cannot now send the rest of my pamphlet. It is not in 
order, nor quite finished eVen in thb scheme; but I wish that, if 
you approve what is done, you may send it back, for it ought 
nof now to have a moment’s delay.’ 

The concluji^n was written, and the whole submitted to Lord 
Rockingham in December, about the time of the appearance of 
Junius’ celebrated Letter to tiie King. On the a 3rd of that 

' Burke's brother Richard, and distant kinsman William Bj^rke. 

> Burke to Rockingham, Nov. 6 , 1769. 
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month Rockingham sent the manuscript to Doufieswell. Rock¬ 
ingham writes: ‘ I wish it was possible tljat this w(/fk,could soon 
make its appearance. I onlij fearful that my o\«^ dela/’may 
have made it difficult.’ The Duke df Portland warijily approved 
of the work, but justly remarked that the king was not ‘so 
absolute a thing of straw ’ as he was represented in it. He 
objects also to the * softening or tslidin^ over ’ the conduct oi 
the Eari of Bute. The Duke writes *: 

‘ I myself can speak of Lord Bute’s public avowal of the principles 
on which the present Court system is formed, at least eighteen 
years agone (a time that you wili think his professions must have 
been remarkable to have struck so young a boy as I then was); 
and though he mray possibly, not have had sense enough to fcff'm 
all the plan himseli^ he has had villany enough to adopt it, and 
introduce it in a manner that perhaps nobody had the means of 
doing so effectualfy as himself.’ 

In reply to the question of the policy of the publication, the 
Duke of Portland says: v 

‘ \Vhat hurt the publication can do, I can’t foresee. “ It 
make you enemies.” So it will; but those only, that for ycfhr own 
sake you would be ashamed to call friends, except one*, who 
never will like you till he sees he can’t go on without you; and 
when that is the case, if he has as much honesty as sense, he will 
feel and own a pleasure that he never as yet can have experi¬ 
enced. As to serious, thinking people, men of weight and 
property either in a landed or commercial way, what, injury 
can it do yefe in their opinions? Don’t they see and feel 
.every day the mischiefs of the present system? You join with 
them in their complaint; you shew exactly where the sore 
arises, and point out the remedy v nay, pledge yourself (at least 
I hope the pamphlet may be understood in that light) to apply 
it. And as to the young men of proper*/ and independent 
people in both Houses, it is holding out a banner for them to 
come to, where, surely, interest cannot be said to point out 
the way, and where nothing but public good is to be sought 
for on the plainest, honcstest, and most disinterested terms.’ t 

Internal evidence shows that the vyork was accommodated to 
circumstances which occurred early in 1770, 4 rtd it does not 
appear to have been published yntil the month of April. Two 
quarto and two octavo editions were sold in that year, besides an 
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Irish reprint ^ fifth edition was published in 1775, and a sixth 
in 1784. , • *, 

Hhe paiftphlet contains indications of that relaxation of the 
formal liter|ry manner which we have noted above. A literary 
friend In Ireland remarked that the business of the House of 
Commons had had its effect on Burke’s style, and that tlie 
•jfiiTkseology was ‘ not Jb elegant as usual.’ He erred, however, 
in ascribing this to the author’s admitting insertions from other 
hands, tos which he did not take the trouble to give his own 
colouring; for every line of the work is unmistakeably from the 
pen of Burke. 

The pamphlet had little or no effect on the position of the 
Court party. They were even pleased with the liberal hostility 
it displayed*. Compared with the scorpidKlike flagellations of 
Junius, th? stripes of Burke seemed like the chastisement of one 
who loved thgm. It was otherwise with the popular party. The 
‘Answer’ of Mrs. Macaulay, which was published in May 1770*, 
embodies their opinions of it. This otherwise worthless pro¬ 
duction is valuable as a testimony to Burke’s political consistency. 
In it»he is considered to be as determined and formidame an • 
enemy to democracy as in the ‘ Rights of Man,’ twenty years 
afterwards. 

•Lord Chatham, the professed champion of an ideal anti-factious 
Whiggism, declared in a letter to Lord Rockingham, that the 
papiphlet had ‘ ^one much hurt to the cause.’ On the back of 
this letter the following memorandum, dated July 13, 179a, was 
written by Burke:— 

‘Looking over poor Lord Rockingham’s papers, I find this 
letter from a man w'holly unUke him. It concerns my pamphlet 
(“ The Cause of Siie Discontents ”). I remember to have seen 
this knavish letter at the time. The pamphlet is itself, by antici¬ 
pation, an answer to that.^reat artificer of fraud He would not 
like it. It is pleasant to hear him talk of the great exteniive public, 
w^o never conversed but with a parcel of low toad-eaters. Alas! 
alasl how different the real from the ostensible public man! 


' Burke’s Correspondence, t. 119. 

* * No heroine in Billingsgate can go beyond the patriotic scolding of onr 
republican virago. You tee 1 hare been afraid to answer her.’ Burke to 
Shackleton, Aug. 15, 1770. • 

' Milton (Par. Lost, iv. lai) names Satan ‘ Artificer of Fraud^ 
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Must all this theatrical stuffing and raised heels be necessary 
for the character of a great man ? ‘ • 

EDMUNDtfiuRK^^,’ 

‘ Oh! but this does not derogatg from his great, splendid 
side. God forbid I *, • 

E. B.’ 

The Speech on American Taxation* was delivered in *thfe* 
debate on the Repeal of the Tea-duty, the sole remnant of the 
taxes imposed by Townshend in 1767, purposely lefttto assert 
the right of taxation, when the rest were repealed in 1770, and 
in itself nothing, in the word^ of Lord Rockingham, but ‘ an 
uncommercial, unproductive, pepper-com rent.’ The attempted 
enforcement of this duty p«-oduced that resistance which ter¬ 
minated in Americas independence. 

The first official notice of this resistance was contained in an 
ominous message from thfc throne, March 7, 1774, produced 
by the advices of the outrages committed on board the tea- 
ships at Boston. A mob, disguised as Mohawk Indiarts, had 
boarded the ships, broken open the tea-chests, and poured theia 
contents into the sea. In this message, and the address \vhich 
was voted upon it, the objects aimed to be secured by the 
Boston Port Bill were only too clearly shadowed forth. This 
fatal measure, which removed the custom-house officers 6f 
Boston, and prohibited the ‘ landing and discharging, lading and 
shipping of goods, wares and merchandizes at Jjhe said town„of 
Boston or withkt the harbour thereof,’ passed the House on the 
a'sth, was immediately carried up to the Lords, and received the 
royal assent on the jist of March. The more statesmanlike 
politicians, however, entertained the gravest apprehensions of the 
results of this measure: and, with the concurj^nce of some who 
had voted for it on general grounds, the motion in the debate 
upon which this speech was, made, Miliich had been so often 
proposed in former sessions, was again brought forward. It was 
negatived: and the numbers in its favour were much smaller thtn 
upon former occasions. The policy of coercion was further 
followed up by the monstrous attempt‘to subvert constitution 
of the province of which the offending port was the capital, 
which appeared in due time under the form of a ‘ Bill for the 
better regulating government in the Province of Massachusett’s 
Bay.’ The purpose of this bill was, in the words of Burke in 
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the Annual Register, ‘to alter the constitution of that province as 
it stood ii^ tRe chartedKing William; to take the whole execu- 
tiveipower*out of the hands of#the democratic port, and to vest 
the nomin|tion of counsaliors, judges, and magistrates of all 
kinds, Including sherifis, in the Crown, and in some cases in the 
King’s governor, and all to be removable at the pleasure of the 
Crown.’ • , * 

Burke consented to the publication of this speech at the 
earnest soiicitation of his friends. It is difficult to realise the 
great effect which it seems to have produced. Colonel Barrd 
declared, in his excitement, that if it could be written out, he 
would*nail it on every church door in the kingdom. Sir George 
Savile called it the greatest triumph of eloquence within his 
memory. Governor Jotwstone said on the*floor of the House 
that it wi® fortunate for the noble lords (Nosth and Germaine) 
that spectato|^ had been excluded diffing that debate, for if any 
had been present, they would have excited the people to tear 
the noWe lords in pieces on their way home. 

, It seems to have been from a generous wish to givg the 
ministi'y an opportunity of doing their best to restore tranquillity, 
and from an indisposition to appear in the light of a demagogue, 
while equally unwilling to soften down the terms in which he 
h*d spoken, that Burke deferred the publication of the Speech 
until the beginning of the ensuing year. It was several times 
repj-inted, and, like most of Burke’s publications, provoked an 
‘ Ans\i%r,’ which is not worthy of attention. • 

As to the Speech on Conciliation with America, and its relation 
to the former, the student is commended to the following note 
by Dr. Goodrich;— « 

‘ It would hardl)Pseem possible that in speaking so soon again 
on the same subject, he could avoid making this speech to some 
extent an echo of his former ones But never were two pro¬ 
ductions more entirely different. His stand-point in the first 
w* England. His topics were the inconsistency and folly of the 
ministry in their “ miserable circle of occasional arguments and 
temporary expedients” foi*raising a revenue in America. His 
object was to* i%call the House to the original principles of the 
English colonial system—that of regulating the trade of the 
colonies and making it sub.servient to the interests of the mother 
country, while in other respects she left them “ every charac¬ 
teristic mark of a free people in all their internal icj^cerns,” 
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His stand-point in the second speech was Amet^iea. His topics 
were her growing popuiation, agriculture, ^brnmercej aijd fisheries; 
the causes of her fierce spirit of^liberty; the impossibility o# re¬ 
pressing it by force, and fhe conseq^nt necessity of some con¬ 
cession on the part of England. His object was‘ (waiving all 
abstract questions about the right of taxation) to show that 
Parliament ought “to adipit the people of the colonies intp an 
interest in the Constitution” by giving th*em (like Ireland, WallsJ 
Chester, Durham) a share in the representation; and to do this 
by leaving internai taxation to the Coloniai Assemblies, since 
no one could think of an actual representation of America in 
Parliament at the distance of three thousand miles. The two 
speeches were equally diverse in their spirit. The first was 
in the strain of incessant attack, full of the keenest sarca^, and 
shaped from beginning to rad for the purpose of putting down 
the ministry. Thd second, like the p^n it proposed, was con¬ 
ciliatory; temperate and respectful towards Lord North; de¬ 
signed to inform' those who were ignorant of the real strength 
and feeling of America; instinct with the finest'philosophy of 
man and of social institutions; and intended, if possible, to lead, 
the House through Lord North’s scheme, into a final adjustment 
of the dispute, on the true principles of English liberty. It«'s 
the Inost finished of M r. Burke’s speeches; and though it contains 
no passage of such vividness and force as the description of 
Hyder Ali in his Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, it will 
be read probably more than any of his other speeches, for JJie 
richness of its style and the lasting character of the instruction 
it conveys. Twenty years after Mr. Fox said, in applying its 
principles to the subject of parliamentary refprm, ‘Let gentle¬ 
men read thig speech by day, and meditate on it by nifeht; let 
them peruse it again and again, study it, imprint it on their 
minds, impress it on their hearts: they wiil then learn that 
representation is the sovereign remedy for every evil.’ 

Nowhere else, according to Dr. Goodrich,^ho is well qualified 
to speak, notwithstanding ail that has been written since, is there 
to be found so admirable a,view of the causes which produced 
the American Revolution as in these two speeches. ‘ They both 
deserve to be studied with the utmost diligence by every American 
scholar ■.’ 

The history of the events which happened between the dates 
of the two speeches, the action of the Congress which had now 
assembled, the renewed penal measures of the government, and', 

' Select,British Eloquence, by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., Profeisor 
in Vale College. 
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the respective ^erits of the various conciliatory measures which 
were advjcSted by Qatham, North, Burke, and Hartley, though 
desirable fo be known, are rrft material to the understanding 
of this speech. If any teltimony were wanted to the principles 
of colonial statesmanship which it embodies, it is to be found in 
the use made of them by Sir RoberJ Peel in his Speech on the 
Jamaica Government Bill, May 3,1839'. 

It is believed that the sources from which help and informa¬ 
tion have been derived, in the compilation of this edition, are 
sufficiently indicated by the references. In addition, the Editor 
has to express his grateful acknowledgment of the assistance and 
encouragement he has received from many friends, and par¬ 
ticularly from Dr. Watson and Mt". Boye^ both of St. John's 
College, Oxford. - 

LONDON! 

March 1874. 

' S4f*ilso Peel’s Speeches on the East Retford Franchise, May 5,*18*9, 
and on New Zealand. June 17, 1845. 
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' The Editor has stated the facts which are in favour of this date in the 
Athenaei^,’ June 36, 1875. 
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1771. 

1765 Secretary to Lord Rockingham. 
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NOTE 

The present reprint is taken from the fii^t volume of the 
edition of Sfleci Works by the late E. J. Payne, containing 
Thougft/s on the Cause of the Present Discontents, the speech 
On American Taxation, and the speech On Conciliation ^ith 
the Colonies. The introduction is printed in full. 
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MOVING HIS RESOLUTIONS 

FOR 

CONCILIATION WITH *THE .COLONIES. 

MARCH aj, yrs. 

[Second Edition, Dodsley, 1775.] 


[ ARGUMENT. 

. iKTBODCCTIOlf, pp. i6a-i68. 

I, pp. 168-184. Condition or America. 1 . Poptilaii'oa, p. 168. 
a. Tradt, p. 169. Agriculture, p. 174. Fisheries, p. 175. (Against 
the Use of Force, a passage properly belonging to Fart II, inserted 
to prepare for the description of American character, p. 176.) 
3 . American Charaetir, traced to six different sources, p. 178. 

Part II, pp. 184-309. How to beal with America. The question, p. 184. 

1 Three Allernaihies, i. To a|Icr the Moral Causes of the character 
of the Colonists, p. 188. a. To prosecute them as Criminals, p. 19a. 
3. To yield to tflfem, p. 195, giving up altogether the question of 
]Iight, p. 196. Such a concession would not lead to forther de¬ 
mands, p. 198, and would be moddiled on constitutional precedents, 
p. 301 , whi^ prove England to be in the wrong, p. 307. 

Part III, pp. 209-334. The Resolutions, p. 309. Removal of objec¬ 
tions, p. 320 . lAird North’s Plan of Conciliation Critidsed, p. 334. 
CoNULVsioil! 338.] 

. I HOPS, Sir, that notwithstanding the austerity of the Chair, 
your good nature, will incline you to some degree df^ndu^* 
VOL. L M 
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ence towards human frailty. You will not think it unnatural, 
that those who have an object dependinj, which Strongly en¬ 
gages their hopes and fears, should be somewhat inclined to 
superstition. As I came into the Etouse full of ani:iet3^ about 
the event of my motion, I found, to my infinite surprise, that 
the grand penal Bill, by which we,had passed sentence on 
trade and sustenance of America, is to be returned to us 
from the other House. I do confess, I could not help look¬ 
ing on this event as a fortunate omen. 1 look upon it as a 
sort of providential favour; by which we are put once more 
in possession of our deliberative capacity, upon a business so 
very questionable in its nature, so very uncertain in its issue. 
By the return of this Bill, which seemed to have taken its 
flight for ever, we are at this very instant nearly as free to 
chuse a plan for our American Government as we were on 
the first day of the Session. If, Sir, we incline to the side 
of conciliation, we are not at all embarrassed (unless we 
please to make ourselves so) by any incongruous mixture of 
coercion and restraint. We are therefore called upon, as 
it were by a superior warning voice, again to attend to 
America; to attend to the whole of it together; and to 
review the subject with an unusual degree of care and calm¬ 
ness. 

Surely it is an awful subject; or there is none so on this 
side of the grave. When I first nad the honour of a seat in 
this House, the affairs of that Continent yressed themselves 
upon us, as the most important and most delicate object of 
Parliamentary attention. My little share in this great deli¬ 
beration oppressed me. I found myself a partaker in a very 
high trust; and having no sort of reason to rely on the 
strength of my natural abilities for the prop'et execution of 
that trust, I was obliged to take more than common pains to 
instruct myself in everything which relates to our Colonies. 
I was nof less under the necessity of forming some fixed ideas 
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concerning tly: general policy of the British Empire. Some¬ 
thing of^^is sort teemed ^o be indispensable; in order, 
amidst so vast a fluctuation of pasAons and opinions, to con¬ 
center my'thoughts; to tmllast my conduct; to preserve me 
from being blown about by every wind of fashionable doctrine. 
7 “really did not thinlc it safe, or *manly, to have fresh prin¬ 
ciples to seek upon every fresh mail which should arrive from 
America. 

At that period I had the fortune to find myself in per¬ 
fect jconcurrence with a large majority in this Hduse. 
Bowing under that high authority, and penetrated with 
the sharpness and strength of that early Impression, I 
have continued ever since, withopt the Ihast deviation, in 
my originat sentiments. Whether this be owing to an 
obstir\pte perseverance in error, or to a religious adherence 
io what appears to me truth and reason, it is in your |quity 
to jutlge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of objects, made, 
coring this interval, more frequent changes in their senti¬ 
ments and their conduct, than could be justified in a par¬ 
ticular person upon the contracted scale of private information. 
But though I do not hazard anything approaching to a cen¬ 
sure on the motives of former Parliaments to all those altera¬ 
tions, one fact is undoubted,—that under them the state of 
America has been kept ifi continual agitation. Everything 
administered as rftnedy to the public complaint, if it did not 
produce, was at least fojjowed by, an heightening of the dis¬ 
temper; until, by a variety of experiments, that important 
Country has been brought into her present situation; — a 
situation which 1 will not miscall, which I dare not name; 
which I scarcely know how to comprehend in the terms of 
any description. 

In this posture. Sir, things stood at the beginning of the 
Session. About^that time, a worthy Member of gredt Parlia- 

u a 
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mentary experience, who, in the year 1766, filled the chair of 
the American Committee with much abiiity, took''^ aside; 
and, lamenting the preseifc aspect of our politicks, told me, 
things were come to such a pass, that our former ifipthcds of 
proceeding in the House would be no longer tolerated. 
That the public tribunal (never top indulgent to a long afld < 
unsuccessful opposition) would now scrutinize our conduct 
with unusual severity. That the very vicissitudes and ^hiftings 
of Ministerial measures, instead of convicting their authours 
of inconstancy and want of system, would be taken ^s an 
occasion of charging us with a predetermined discontent, 
which nothing could satisfy; whilst we accused every mea¬ 
sure of vigour Sis cruel,, and every proposal of lenity as 
weak and irresolute. The publick, he said, woiAd not have 
patience to see us play the game out with our adverfaries: 
we must produce our hand. It would be expected, tha{ 
those who for many years had been active in such sffairs 
should show, that they had formed some clear and decided 
idea of the principles of Colony Government; and were 
capable of drawing out something like a platform of the 
ground which might be laid for future and permanent 
tranquillity. " * 

I felt the truth of what my Honourable Friend represented; 
but I felt my situation too. His application might have been 
made with far greater propriety to many other gentlemen. 
No man was indeed ever better disposed, 6r worse qualified, 
for such an undertaking, thap myself. Though I gave so far 
into his opinion, that I immediately threw ray thoughts into 
a sort of Parliamentary form, I was by no means equa% 
ready to produce them. It generally argues some degree of 
natural impotence of mind, or some want oT Knowledge of 
the world, to hazard Plans of Government, except from a 
seat of Authority. Propositions are made, not only ineffectu¬ 
ally, butvsomewhat disreputably, when the njinds of men are 
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not properly,disposed for their reception ; and for my part, 
I am n6j ambitious of ridicule ; not absolutely a candidate 
for disgrace. ^ * 

BAides, Sir, to speak the plain truth, I have in general 
no very exalted opinion of the virtue of Paper Government; 
nor of any Politicks* in which the plan is to be wholly sepa¬ 
rated from the execution. But when I saw that anger and 
violence prevailed every day more and more; and that things 
were hastening towards an incurable alienation of our Colo¬ 
nies; I confess my caution gave way. I felt this, as ohe of 
those few moments in which decorum ^yields to a higher 
duty, igublic calamity is a mighty leveller; and there are 
occasions when any, even the slightest,* chance of doing 
good, musPbe laid hold on, even by the most inconsiderable 
persqp. 

To restore order and repose to an Empire so great |nd so 
dist/kcted as ours, is, merely in the attempt, an undertaking 
that would ennoble the flights of the highest genius, and 
gbtain pardon for the efforts of the meanest understanding. 
Struggling a good while with these thoughts, by degrees I 
fqjt myself moje firm. I derived, at length, some confidence 
from*what in other circumstances usually prftduces timidity. 
I grew less anxious, even from the idea of my own insignifi¬ 
cance. For, judging of what you are, by what you ought to 
be, I persuaded myself that you would not reject a reasonable 
proposition, because it had nothing but its reason to recom¬ 
mend it. On the other hand,, being totally destitute of all 
shadow of influence, natural or adventitious, I was very sure, 
Aat, if my proposition were futile or dangerous; if it were 
weakly conceived, or improperly timed, there was nothing 
exterior to *t,*of power to awe, dazzle, or delude you. You 
will see it just as it is; and you will treat it just as it 
deserves. 

The proposiijon is Peace. Not Peace through th« medium 
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of War; not Peace to be hunted through thp labyrinth of 
intricate and endless negociations; not Peace to a^te out of 
universal discord, fomentid, from principle, in all parts .of 
the Empire; not Peace to depend on the Juridical .Determi¬ 
nation of perplexing questions; or the precise marking the 
shadowy boundaries of a complex/jovdhiment It is simple ' 
Peace; sought in its natural course, and in its ordinary 
haunts.—It is Peace sought in the Spirit of Peace; hnd laid 
in principles purely pacific. I propose, by removing the 
Ground of the difference, and by restoring the former mtsus- 
pecling confidence of the Colonies in the Mother Country, Ao 
give permanent satisfaction to your people; and (far from a 
scheme of ruling by disco5;d) to reconcile them to each other 
in the same act, and by the bond of the very sdme interest 
which reconciles them to British Government. , 

My idea is nothing more. Refined policy ever has beeiv 
•the parent of confusion; and ever will be so, as long a® the 
world endures. Plain good intention, which is as easily dis¬ 
covered at the first view, as fraud is surely detected at last, 
is, let me say, of no mean force in the Government of Man¬ 
kind. Genuine Simplicity of heart is an healing and cement¬ 
ing principle. • My Plan, therefore, being formed updn the 
most simple grounds imaginable, may disappoint some 
people, when they hear it. It has nothing to recommend it 
to the pruriency of curious ears, there is nothing at all new 
and captivating in it. It has nothing of tlfe Splendor of the 
Project which has been lately laid qoon your Table by <he 
Noble Lord in the Blue Ribband. It does not propose to 
fill your lobby with squabbling Colony Agents, who w^ll 
require the interposition of your Mace, at every instant,' to 
keep the peace amongst them. It does not' institute a 
magnificent Auction of Finance, where captivated provinces 
come to general ransom by bidding against each other, until 
you knock down the hammer, and determine a proportion of 
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payments beyend alV the powers of Algebra to equalize and 
set^e. •* * f 

•The plan which I shalj presume*to suggest, derives, how¬ 
ever, dne.great advantage from the proposition and registry 
that Noble Lord’s Project. The idea of conciliation is 
Omissible. Firs^ the H»use, in accepting the resolution 
moved by the Noble Lord, has admitted, notwithstanding the 
menacing front of our Address, notwithstanding our heavy 

Bills of Pains and Penalties—that we do not think ourselves 

• 

precluded from all ideas of free Grace and Bounty. * 
{The House has gone farther; «t has declared conciliation 
admissibly, previous to any submission on the part of Ame¬ 
rica. It has even shot a good d^l beyond that mark, and 
has admittdH, that the complaints of our former mode of 
exertiug the Right of Taxation were not wholly unfounded. 
iThat right thus exerted is allowed to have something ^pre- 
henslble in it; something unwise, or something grievous; 
since, in the midst of our heat and resentment, we, of our- 
sglves, have proposed a capital alteration; and, in order to 
get rid of what seemed so very exceptionable, have insti¬ 
tuted a mode that is altogether new; one that is, indeed, 
wholly alien from all the ancient methods and*forms of Par¬ 
liament. 

The principle of this proceeding is large enough for my 
purpose. The means proposed by the Noble Lord for carry¬ 
ing his ideas int8 execution, 1 think, indeed, are very in¬ 
differently suited to the .end; and this I shall endeavour to 
show you before I sit down. But, for the present, I take my 
gfound on the admitted principle. I mean to give peace. 
Peace implies reconciliation; and, where there has been a 
material dispute, reconciliation does in a manner always 
imply concession on the one part or on the other. In this 
state of things I make no difficulty in affirming th^t the pro¬ 
posal ought to 4iginate from us.' Great and ackn(9wledged 
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force is not impaired, either in effect pr in /jpjnion, by an 
unwillingness to exert itself, yhe supflrior powe»*may gifer 
peace with honour and with safety.^ Such an offer from such 
a power will be attributed to magnanimity. But the Conces¬ 
sions of the weak are the concessions of fear. When suc^.s 
one is disarmed, he is wholly at the mercy-of his superior 
and he loses for ever that time and those chances, which, as 
they happen to all men, are the strength and resources of all 
inferior power. 

The capital leading questions on which you must this day 
decide are these two: First, whether you ought to concede; 
and secondly, what your concessioif ought to be,' On the 
first of these questions w/j have gained (as I have just taken 
the liberty of observing to you) some ground.*' But I am 
sensible that a good deal more is still to be done. Indeed, 
Sir, to enable us to determine both on the one and the other 
of these great questions with a firm and precise judgeirfent, I 
think it may be necessary to consider distinctly the true 
nature and the peculiar circumstances of the object whiph 
we have before us. Because after all our struggle, whether 
we will or not, we must govern America, apcording to (,hat 
nature, and tC those circumstances; and not according to 
our own imaginations; nor according to abstract ideas of 
right; by no means according to mere general theories of 
government, the resort to which appears to me, in our pre¬ 
sent situation, no better than arrant t^ifling^ I shall therefore 
endeavour, with your leave, *to lay before you some of'the 
most material of these circumstances in as full and as clear a 
manner as I am able to state them. 

The first thing that we have to consider with regard to 
the nature of the object is—the number of-people in the 
Colonies. 1 have taken for some years a good deal of pains 
on thatepoint. I can by no calculation justify myself in 
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placing the ^timber below Two Millions of inhabitants of our 
owij European blootf and colour; besides at least 500,000 
others, who form no incqpsiderable part of the strength and 
opuleifce of the whole. This, Sir, is, I believe, about the 
toe number. There is no occasion to exaggerate, where 
'plain truth is of so muc<i weight and importance. But 
whether I put the present numbers too high or too low, is a 
matter o? little motoent. Such is the strength with which 
population shoots in that part, of the world, that, state the 
numbers as high as we will, whilst the dispute continues,*the 
exaggeration ends. Whilst we are discussing any given 
magnitud*, they are gro%n to it. Whilst we spend our time 
in deliberating on the mode of governing I’wo Millions, we 
shall find we*have Millions more to manage. Your children 
do not grow faster from infancy to manhood, than they 
spread from families to communities, and from villagjs to 
nations. « 

I put this consideration of the present and the growing 
nijmbers in the front of our deliberation; because. Sir, this 
consideration will make it evident to a blunter discernment 
thaji yours, that, no partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, oc¬ 
casional system will be at all suitable to such Sn object. It 
' will show you that it is not to be considered as one of those 

Minima which are out of the eye and consideration of the 
•* * 

law; not a paltry excrescence of the state; not a mean de¬ 
pendant, who may be neglected with little damage, and pro¬ 
voked with little danger. 0^ It will* prove that some degree of 
care and caution is required in the handling such an object; 
it will show that you ought not, in reason, to trifle with so 
large a mass of the interests and feelings of the human race. 
You could at no time do so without guilt; and be assured 
• you will not be'able to do it long with impunity. 

• 

But the popu^tion of this country, the great and Rowing 
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population, though a very important consideration, will lose 
much of its weight, if not pombined with othVr cir(juni- 
stances. The commerce of your polonies is out of all pro¬ 
portion beyond the numbers of the people. This igrdtind of 
their commerce indeed has been trod some days ago, aj^ 
with great ability, by a distinguished person, at your bar.' 
This gentleman, after Thirty-five years—it is so long since 
he first appeared at the same place to plead for the com¬ 
merce of Great Britain—has come again before you to plead 
the' same cause, without any other effect of time, than, that 
to the fire of imagination and extent of erudition, which 
even then marked him as one of the first literary .dharacters 
of his age, he has added a consummate knowledge in the 
commercial interest of his country, formed by a long course 
of enlightened and discriminating experience. c 

Sir, I should be inexcusable in coming after such a per¬ 
son with any detail; if a great part of the memberk who 
now fill the House had not the misfortune to be absent when 
he appeared at your bar. Besides, Sir, I propose to t^e 
the matter at periods of time somewhat different from his. 
There is, if I mistake not, a point of vie\^, from whence if 
you will look at the subject, it is impossible that it should 
not make an impression upon you. 

I have in my hand two accounts; one a comparative state 
of the export trade of England to its Colonies, as it stood in 
the year 1704, and as it stood in the year 1772. The other 
a state of the export trade* of this, country to its Colonies 
alone, as it stood in 1772, compared with the whole trade of 
England to all parts of the world (the Colonies included) in 
the year 1704. They are from <good vouchers; the latter 
period from the accounts on your table, the earlier from an 
original manuscript of Davenant, who first* established the\ 
Inspector-General's office, which has been ever since his time 
so abundant a source of Parliamentary infcjvination. 
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The export Jrade V> the Colonies consists of three great 
branghes. '»fhe AfricAn, whic^, terminating almost wholly 
in the Colonies, must be put to the* account of their com¬ 
merce the* West Indian; and the North American. All 
ijjese are so interwoven, that the attempt to separate them, 
’♦Suld tear to pieces the contexture of the whole; and if not 
entirely destroy, would very much depreciate the value of all 
the parts. * I therefore consider these tWee denominations to 
be, what in effect they are, one trade. 

The .trade to the Colonies, taken on the export side,*at 
the beginning of this century, that is, in the year 1704, stood 
thus:— *, • 

Exports to North America, and»the West 

Indict.£483,265 

To^ Africa.86,665 

£569.930 

In the year 1772, which I take as a middle year between 
theshighest and lowest of those lately laid on your table, the 
account was as follows: 

*T(» North ‘America, and the West . 

Indies.£4,791,734 

To Africa ..... 866,398 

To which if you add the export trade 
from Scotland, whiflfi had in 1704 
no existenc#.364,000 

" * £6,022,132 

I^om Five Hundred and odd Thousand, it has grown to 
Six Millions. It has increased no less than twelve-fold. This 
is the state of t£e Colony trade, as compared with itself at 
^ese two periods, within this century;—and this is matter 
for meditation. But this is not all. Examine my, second 
account. See hot| the export trade to the Colonies, aibne in 
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1772 Stood in the other point of view, thatas compared 
to the whole trade of Engiani^ in 1704. 

I 

The whole export trade England, 
including that to the Colonies, in ' 

1704.£6,509,000 

Export to the Colohies alope, it* 1772 6,024,000 

Difference, £435,000 

The trade with America^ alone is now within less than 
560,000/. of being equal to what this great conjniercial 
nation, England, carried on at the beginning of this century 
with the whole world! If I had \aken the largest year of 
those on your table, it would rather have exceeded. But, it 
will be said, is not this American trade an Unnatural pro¬ 
tuberance, that has drawn the juices from the res*^ of the 
body ? The reverse. It is the very food that has nourished 
every other part into its present magnitude. Our general 
trade has been greatly augmented; and augmented more or 
less in almost every part to which it ever extended; but jvith 
this material difference, that of the Six Millions which in the 
beginning of the century constituted the jvhole mass of our 
export commerce, the Colony trade was but one twelfth 
part; it is now (as a part of Sixteen Millions) considerably 
more than a third of the whole. This is the relative propor¬ 
tion of the importance of the Colonies at these two periods: 
and all reasoning concerning our mode of treating them 
must have this proportion as its basis; or it is a reasoning 
weak, rotten, and sophistical. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over this 
great consideration. // is good far us to be here. We stand 
where we have an immense view of what is, and what is past. 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest upon the future. Let us^ 
however, before we descend from this noble eminence, re¬ 
flect biat this growth of our national prosj^erity has happened 
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within the short period of the life of man. It has happened 
within Sixt^^ight yettrs. There are those alive whose 
memfiry might touch the two extremkies. For instance, my 
Lord Bdthiftst mi|ht remSmber all the stages of the pro¬ 
cess. He was in 1704 of an age at least to be made to 
Qoilhprehend such thiilgs. ,He wafi then old enough ac/a 
parenlum jam Ugere, el quee sit potuit cognoscere virtus. 
Suppose, Sir, that the angel of this a!Uspicious youth, fore¬ 
seeing the many virtues, which made him one of the most 
amiably as he is one of the mo^t fortunate, men of his age, 
had ppened to him in vision, that wfeen, in the fourth genera¬ 
tion the third Prince of Jhe House of Brunswick had sat 
Twelve years on the throne of that nation^ which (by the 
happy issue •f moderate and healing counsels) was to be 
^nade Great Britain, he should see his son, Lord Chancellor 
of England, turn back the current of hereditary dignity to its 
fountain, and raise him to a higher rank of Peerage, whilst 
he enriched the family with a new one — if amidst these 
bright and happy scenes of domestic honour and prosperity, 
that angel should have drawn up the curtain, and unfolded 
the rising glories of his country, and, whilst he was gazing 
with* admiration Sn the then commercial grandeur of Eng¬ 
land, the Genius should point out to him a little speck, 
scarcely visible in the mass of the national interest, a small 
seminal principle, rather than a formed body, and should 
tell him—‘ Young man, there is America—which at this day 
serv^ for little more than to amuse you with stories of 
savage men, and uncoutJi manners; yet shall, befoie you 
ast« of death, show itself equal to the whole of that com- 
nerce which now attracts the envy of the world. Whatever 
Sngland has been growing to by a progressive increase of 
mprovement, brought in by varieties of people, by succes- 
iion of civilizing conquests and civilizing settlements in a 
eries of Seventeyr Hundred years, you shall see Ssamuch 
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1772 Stood in the other point of view, that js,.as compared 
to the whole trade of England in 1704. 

The whole export trade o^^ England, 
including that to the Colonies, in ‘ 

1704.£6,509,000 

Export to the Colo'hies alope, in 1772 6,024,000 ' 

Difference, £485,000 

The trade with America^ alone is now within less than 
500,000/. of being equal to what this great commercial 
nation, England, carried on at the beginning of this century 
with the whole world 1 If I had ,aken the largest year of 
those on your fable, it would rather have exceeded. But, it 
will be said, is not this American trade an unnatural pro¬ 
tuberance, that has drawn the juices from the res^ of the 
bo^y ? The reverse. It is the very food that has nourished 
every other part into its present magnitude. Our general 
trade has been greatly augmented; and augmented more or 
less in almost every part to which it ever extended; but jrith 
this material difference, that of the Six Millions which in the 
beginning of the century constituted the whole mass of our 
export commerce, the Colony trade was but one twelfth 
part; it is now (as a part of Sixteen Millions) considerably 
more than a third of the whole. This is the relative propor¬ 
tion of the importance of the Colonies at these two periods: 
and all reasoning concerning our mode of treating them 
must have this proportion as its basis; or it is a reasoning 
weak, rotten, and sophistical. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over this 
great consideration. 1 / ts good /or us to be here. We stand 
where we have an immense view of what is,'and what is past. 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest upon the future. Let us^ 
howeverj before we descend from this noble eminence, re¬ 
flect ^lat this growth of our national prosj^erity has happened 
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within the short period of the life of man. It has happened 
within Sixtj^ight years. There are those alive whose 
memory might touch the two extremities. For instance, my 
Lord Bdthufst mi|;ht remlmber all the stages of the pro¬ 
cess. He was in 1704 of an age at least to be made to 
ooftiprehend such thiifgs. ,He waS then old enough ac/a 
paren/um jam legere, ei qua si/ potuit cognoscere virius. 
Suppose, Sir, that the angel of this auspicious youth, fore¬ 
seeing the many virtues, which made him one of the most 
amiably as he is one of the moSt fortunate, men of his age, 
had ppened to him in vision, that wjjen, in the fourth genera¬ 
tion the third Prince of ^he House of Brunswick had sat 
Twelve years on the throne of that nation^ which (by the 
happy issue •f moderate and healing counsels) was to be 
gnade Great Britain, he should see his son, Lord Chancellor 
of England, turn back the current of hereditary dignity to its 
fountain, and raise him to a higher rank of Peerage, whilst 
he enriched the family with a new one — if amidst these 
bright and happy scenes of domestic honour and prosperity, 
that angel should have drawn up the curtain, and unfolded 
the rising glories of his country, and, whilst he was gazing 
with* admiration 5 n the then commercial grandeur of Eng- 
Jand, the Genius should point out to him a little speck, 
scarcely visible in the mass of the national interest, a small 
seminal principle, rather than a formed body, and should 
tell him—‘ Young man, there is America—which at this day 
serv^ for little more than to amuse you with stories of 
savage men, and uncoutfi manners; yet shall, before you 
tasi* of death, show itself equal to the whole of that com¬ 
merce which now attracts the envy of the world. Whatever 
England has been growing to by a progressive increase of 
improvement, brought in by varieties of people, by succes¬ 
sion of civilizing conquests and civilizing settlements in a 
series of Sevente^ Hundred years, you shall see ka«much 
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added to her by America in the course- of a single life 1' If 
this state of his country had been foretold to nitn, would it 
not require all the sanguine credulity of youth, and all the 
fervid glow of enthusiasm, to mdtce him believe it? ■ Fortu¬ 
nate man, he has lived to see it I Fortunate indeed, if 
lives to see nothing that shall vary the prospect, and cloud 
the setting of his day I 

Excuse me. Sir, if turning from such thoughts’ I resume 
this comparative view once more. You have seen it on a 
large scale ; look at it on a small one. I will pointy out to 
your attention a particula.r instance of it in the single .pro¬ 
vince of Pennsylvania. In the year i?04, that province 
called for ix,4S'9/. in value of your commodities, native and 
foreign. This was the whole. What did it demand in 
1772 ? Why, nearly Fifty times as much; for in that yeas 
the export to Pennsylvania was 507,909/., nearly equal to 
the^'export to all the Colonies together in the first period. 

I choose. Sir, to enter into these minute and particular 
details; because generalities, which in all other cases are apt 
to heighten and raise the subject, have here a tendency to 
sink it. When we speak of the commerce with our Colonies, 
fiction lags ^after truth; invention is unfruitful, ahd ima¬ 
gination cold and barren. 

So far. Sir, as to the importance of the object, in view of 
its commerce, as concerned in 'che exports from England. 
If I were to detail the imports, I couiJ show how many 
enjoyments they procure, w;hich deceive the burthen of,life; 
how many materials which in-vigorate the springs of national 
industry, and extend and animate every part of our fortign 
and domestic commerce. This ^ould be a curious subject 
indeed: but I must prescribe bounds to myself in a matter 
so vast and various. 

I p^^ss’therefore to the Colonies in another point of view. 
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their agriculture. This they have prosecuted with such a 
spirit, that, besides Reding plentifully their own growing 
mulfltude, tlieir annual export of grain, comprehending rice, 
has sogie years ago exc^ded a million in value. Of their 
last harvest, I am persuaded they will export much more. 

the beginning of tlfc ceptury sotne of these colonies im¬ 
ported com from the mother country. For some time past, 
the Old World has been fed from the New. The scarcity 
which you have felt would have been a desolating famine, 
if this child of your old age, Vith a true filial piety, with 
a Rgman charity, had not put the /ull breast of its youthful 
exuberance to the moutb,of its exhausted parent. 

• 

As to the wealth which the Colonies have drawn from the 
^ea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened 
at your*bar. You surely thought those acquisitions of value, 
for th%y seemed even to excite your envy; and yet the sfiirit 
by which that enterprising employment has been exercised, 
ought rather, in my opinion, to have raised your esteem and 
adftiiration. And pray. Sir, what in the world is equal to it? 
Pass by the other parts, and look at the manner in which 
the Jieople of Neftf England have of late carried pn the Whale 
Fishery. Whilst we follow them among the tumbling moun¬ 
tains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest 
frozen recesses of Hudson’* Bay and Davis’s Streights, whilst 
we are looking for»them beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear 
that ^hey have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold, 
that they are at the antipbdes, and engaged under the frozen 
Sespent of the south. Falkland Island, which seemed too 
remote and romantic an object for the grasp of national 
ambition, is b«t« stage and resting-place in the progress of 
their victorious jndustry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more 
'discouraging to them, than the accumulated winter of both 
the poles. We k^ow that whilst some of them dra\? Ijie line 
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and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the 
longitude, and pursue their gigantic gai;pe along '2h« coast of 
Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries. ' No 
climate that is not witness to thek toils. Neither the per¬ 
severance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the 
dexterous and firm sagacity of English»enterprize, ever carriSfu^ 
this most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by this recent people ;na people 
who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hard¬ 
ened into the bone of manhood. When I contemplate these 
things; when I know that the Colonies in general owe little 
or nothing to any care of ours, and fhat they are not squeezed 
into this happy form by the constraints of watchful and sus¬ 
picious government, but that, through a wise and salutary 
neglect, a generous nature has been suffered to take her own, 
way to perfection; when I reflect upon these effects, when I 
see Ww profitable they have been to us, I feel all the, pride 
of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of human 
contrivances melt and die away within me. My rigour re¬ 
lents. I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 

I AM sensible. Sir, that all which I have assertedjin my 
detail, is admitted in the gross; but that quite a different 
conclusion is drawn from it. America, Gentlemen say, is a 
noble object. It is an object we}} worth fighting for. Cer¬ 
tainly it is, if fighting a people be the Ifest way of gaining 
them. Gentlemen in this respect will be led to their choice 
of means by their complexions and their habits. Those who 
understand the military art, will of course have some pre¬ 
dilection for it. Those who wield the thunder of the state, 
may have more confidence in the efficacy of tarms. But I 
confess, possibly for want of this knowledge, my opinion is 
much more in favour of prudent management, than of force; 
consit^ring force not as an odious, but a /eeble instrument, 
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for preserving a peoij/e so numerous, so active, so growing, 
so spirited ^ tills, in « profitable and subordinate connexion 
witli us. • 

Firs*i Sff, permit me fo observe, that the use of force 
alone is but temporary. It may subdue for a moment; but 
4t*doe3 not remove tl!e necessity*of subduing again: and 
a nation is not governed, which is perpetually to be con¬ 
quered. • 

My next objection is its uncertain^. Terror is not always 
the effect of force; and an armament is not a victory.* If 
you,do not succeed, you are without resource; for, concilia¬ 
tion failing, force remains; but, force failing, no further hope 
of reconciliation is left. Power and authorify are sometimes 
bought by kindness; but they can never be begged as alms 
,by an impoverished and defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the oMect 
by your very endeavours to preserve it. The thing ^ou 
fought for is not the thing which you recover; but depre¬ 
ciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. Nothing 
le^ will content me, than whole America. I do not choose 
to consume its strength along with our own ; because in all 
parts if is the British strength that I consume. I do not 
• choose to be caught by a foreign enemy at the end of this 
exhausting conflict; and still less in the midst of it. I may 
escape; but I can make n« insurance against such an ev 5 nt. 
Let me add, that* I do not choose wholly to break the 
Amqncan spirit; because it is tl^e spirit that has made the 
country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favour of force as 
an instrument in the rule^ of our Colonies. Their growth 
and their utility has been owing to methods altogether 
different Our ^ancient indulgence has been said to be 
•pursued to a feult It may be so. But we know, if feeling 
is evidence, that fur fault was more tolerable than* aur at- 
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tempt to mend it; and our sin far more salutary than our 
penitence. ’ * 


These, Sir, are my reasons for hot entertainitfg that high 
opinion of untried force, by which many Gentlemen, for, 
whose sentiments in other particulate I have great respeetj 
seem to be so greatly captivated. But there is still behind 
a third consideration 'concerning this object, whfch serves 
to determine my opinion on the sort of policy which ought 
to .be pursued in the management of America, eveti^ more 
than its population and its commerce, I mean its Temper and 
Character. 

In this Character of the Americans, a love of Freedom is 
the predominating feature which marks and -distinguishes 
the whole: and as an ardent is always a jealous affection, 
your Colonies become suspicious, restive, and untractable, 
whet.»ever they see the least attempt to wrest from them by 
force, or shuffle from them by chicane, what they think the 
only advantage worth living for. This fierce spirit of Liberty 
is stronger in the English Colonies probably than in any 
other people of the earth; and this from a great variety of 
powerful causes; which, to understand thfe true temper of 
their minds, and the direction which this spirit takes, it will 
not be amiss to lay open somewhat more largely. 

First, the people of the Colonies are descendants of 
Englishmen. England, Sir, is a nation, which still I hope 
respects, and formerly adored, her freedom. The Colonists, 
emigrated from you when this part of your character was 
most predominant; and they took this bias and direct'on 
the moment they parted from your hands. They are there¬ 
fore not only devoted to Liberty, but to Liberty according 
to English ideas, and on English principles. Abstract 
Liberty, like other mere abstractions, is not to be found. 
Liberty iViheres in some sensible object; • and every nation 
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has formed tj itself some favourite point, which by way of 
emmenc^ Jjecomes the criterion df their happiness. It hap* 
peg[ied, you know, Sir, that the gre& contests for freedom in 
this were from the earliest times chiefly upon the 

question of Taxing. Most of the contests in the ancient 
(Jbmmonwealths turned primarily on the right of election 
of magistrates; or on the balance among the several orders 
of the stSte. The question of money was not with them so 
immediate. But in Engismd it was otherwise. On this 
point,of Taxes the ablest pens, and most eloquent tongues, 
haue been' exercised; the greatest spirits have acted and 
suffered. ^ In order to give the fullest satisfaction concerning 
the importance of this point, it w^s not o"hly necessary for 
those who "in argument defended the excellence of the 
Englisji Constitution, to insist on this privilege of granting 
money as a diy point of fact, and to prove, that the right 
had been acknowledged in ancient parchments, and {)lind 
usages, to reside in a certain body called an House of 
Commons. They went much farther; they attempted to 
prove, and they succeeded, that in theory it ought to be 
so,,from the particular nature of an House of Commons, as 
an imBaediate representative of the people; vriiether the old 
records had delivered this oracle or not. They took in¬ 
finite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental principle, that in 
all monarchies the peopleinust in effect themselves, mediately 
or immediately, pbssess the power of granting their own 
mojiey, or no shadow of liberty, can subsist. The Colonies 
draw &om you, as with their life-blood, these ideas and 
pifnciples. Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed and 
attached on this specific jioint of taxing. Liberty might be 
safe, or might *be endangered, in twenty other particulars, 
without their being much pleased or alarmed. Here they 
felt its pulse; and as they found that beat, they thought 
themselves sick |)r sound. 1 do not say whether they were 
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right or wrong in applying your geher|^I arguments to their 
own case. It is not easy indeed to make a mpitopoly of 
theorems and corollaries The fact is, that they did ^us 
apply those general arguments; an^ your mode of’govcming 
them, whether through lenity or indolence, through wisdom^ 
or mistake, confirmed them in the ims^ination, that they, 
well as you, had an interest in these common principles. 

They were further cdnfirmed in this pleasing err 5 r by the 
form of their provincial legislative assemblies. Their govein- 
ments are popular in an high degree; some are merely popu¬ 
lar ; in all, the popular representative is the most weighty; 
and this share of the people in their ordinary government 
never fails to inspire them with lofty sentiments, and with a 
strong aversion from whatever tends to deprive tiiem of their 
chief importance. ^ 

If anything were wanting to this necessary operation of 
the form of government, religion would have given it atom- 
plete effect. Religion, always a principle of energy, in this 
new people is no way worn out or impaired; and their mode 
of professing it is also one main cause of this free spirit. 
The people are protestants; and of that kind which is ^the 
most adverse to all implicit submission of mind and ofiinion. 
This is a persuasion not only favourable to liberty, but built 
upon it. I do not think. Sir, that the reason of this averse¬ 
ness in the dissenting churches, from all that looks like abso¬ 
lute government, is so much to be sougKi. in their religious 
tenets, as in their history. Rvery one knows that the Roman 
Catholick religion is at least coeval with most of the govern¬ 
ments where it prevails; that it has generally gone handin 
hand with them, and received greaf fiivour and every kind of 
support from authorily. The Church of EHgIknd too was 
formed from her cradle under the nursing scare of regular 
government. But the dissenting interests have sprung up in 
direct opposition to all the ordinary pow^Vs of the world j 
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and could Ju^ify that opposition only on a strong claim to 
natjjral lioerty. Theff very existence depended on the power- 
fuLand unremitted assertion of that‘claim. All protestantism, 
even lhe,i?iost cold and passive, is a sort of dissent. But 
the religion most prevalent in our Northern Colonies is a 
refinement on the principl® of resistance; it is the dissidence 
of dissent, and the protestantism of the protestant religion. 
This reli^on, under a variety of denominations agreeing in 
nothing but in the communion of the spirit of liberty, is 
predqpiinant in most of the tJorthern provinces; where»the 
Church of* England, notwithstanding its legal rights, is in 
reality no^ more than a«ort of private sect, not composing 
most probably the tenth of the people. The Colonists left 
England wMfen this spirit was high, 'and in the emigrants was 
the highest of all; and even that stream of foreigners, which 
has been constantly flowing into these Colonies, has, for the 
greatfest part, been composed of dissenters from the establish¬ 
ments of their several countries, and have brought with them 
attemper and character far from alien to that of the people 
with whom they mixed. 

§ir, I can perceive by their manner, that some Gentlemen 
objecf to the latitude of this description; because in the 
Southern Colonies the Church of England forms a large body, 
and has a regular establishment. It is certainly true. There 
Is, however, a circumstante attending these Colonies, which, 
in my opinion, Ally counterbalances this difference, and 
makes the spirit of liberty still.more high and haughty than 
in those to the North-ward. It is, that in Virginia and the 
CSrolinas they have a vast multitude of slaves. Where this 
is the case in any part oj the world, those who are free, are 
by far the m*osf proud and jealous of their freedom. Free¬ 
dom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank 
and privilege. Not seeing there, that freedom, as in coun¬ 
tries where it is I common blessing, and as broad andigeneral 
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as the air, may be united with much object tjpil^ with great 
misery, with all the exterior of sertfltude, liberiy lopks, 
amongst them, like something that is more noble and liberal. 
I do not mean, Sir, to commend the superior morality bf this 
sentiment, which has at least as much pride as virtue in it;, 
but I cannot alter the nature of man. ' The fact is so; anS' 
these people of the Southern Colonies are much more strongly, 
and with an higher arid more stubborn spirit, attiched to 
liberty, than those to the North-ward. Such were all the 
ancient commonwealths; such were our Gothick ance;ptors; 
such in our days were the Poles; and such will be 'all masters 
of slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In such^a people, 
the haughtiness 6f domination combines with the spirit of 
freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible. *’ 

Permit me, Sir, to add another circumstance in oui; Colo¬ 
nies, which contributes no mean part towards the growth and 
effect of this untractable spirit. I mean their education!" In 
no country perhaps in the world is the law so general a study. 
The profession itself is numerous and powerful; and in mo^t 
provinces it takes the lead. The greater number of the 
Deputies sent to the Congress were Lawyers. But all ■vyho 
read, (and mo* do read,) endeavour to obtain some smaftering 
in that science. I have been told by an eminent Bookseller, 
that in no branch of his business, after tracts of popular 
devotion, were so many books as those on the Law exported 
to the Plantations. The Colonists have riow fallen into the 
way of printing them for their own^ use. I hear that they 
have sold nearly as many of Blackstone's Commentaries in 
America as in England. General Gage marks out this de¬ 
position very particularly in a letter pn your table. He states, 
that all the people in his government are la^lrs, or smat- 
terers in law; and that in Boston they have been enabled, by 
successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of one of 
your capital penal constitutions. The smt^lness of debate 
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will say, that tjfis knc^wledge ought to teach them more clearly 
the^rights .of legislattire, their obligations to obedience, and 
th^ penalties of rebellion. All this^s mighty well. But my 
Honoftrafete and Learne*& Friend on the floor, who con¬ 
descends to mark what I say for animadversion, will disdain 
tRat ground. He has heard, as well as I, that when great 
honours and g^eat emoluments do not win over this know¬ 
ledge to the service of the state, it is a*formidable adversary to 
government. If the spirit be not tamed and broken by these 
happx methods, it is stubborn and litigious. Abeunt sifidia 
in mores. ‘This study renders men acute, inquisitive, dex¬ 
terous, prompt in Utackf ready in defence, full of resources. 
In other countries, the people, mor^ simple, hnd of a less mer¬ 
curial cast, jhdge of an ill principle in government only by an 
actual grievance; here they anticipate the evil, and judge of 
the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the principle. 
The;^ augur misgovernment at a distance; and snuff tht ap¬ 
proach of tyranny in every tainted breeze. 

The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the Colonies is 
hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely moral, 
bu^ laid deep in the natural constitution of things. Three 
thousand miles of ocean lie between you and them. No con¬ 
trivance can prevent the effect of this distance in weakening 
government. Seas roll, and months pass, between the order 
and the execution; and the want of a speedy explanation of 
a single point is%nough to defeat a whole system. You 
hane, indeed, winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your 
bolts in their pounces to the remotest verge of the sea. But 
tHIre a power steps in, that limits the arrogance of raging 
passions and furious elements, and says. So far shall thou 
go, and no farther. Who are you, that you should fret and 
rage, and bite the chains of Nature ? Nothing worse happens 
to you than does to all nations who have extensiv^ Empire; 
and it happens li all the forms into which Empire‘can be 



thrown. In large bodies, the circuktioa of po^er, must be 
less vigorous at the extremities. Native has said^it Jhe 
Turk cannot govern Mgypt, and Arabia, and Cnrdism,.ar 
he governs Thrace; nor has he the same domMon in 
Crimea and Algiers, which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. 
Despotism itself is obliged to truck and huckster. The SultOT* 
gets such obedience as he can. He governs with a loose 
rein, that he may govern at all; and the whole of the force 
and vigour of his authority in his centre is derived from a 
pnaJent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, in her provinces, 
is, perhaps, not so well obeyed as you are in yours. €he 
complies too; she submits; she watthes times. Tfhis is the 
immutable condition, th? eternal Law, of extensive and 
detached Empire. ‘ 

Then, Sir, from these six capital sources; of Descent; of' 
Form of Government; of Religion in the Northern Pro¬ 
vinces ; of Manners in the Southern; of Education; df the 
Remoteness of Situation from the First Mover of Govern¬ 
ment ; from all these causes a fierce Spirit of Liberty h^ 
grown up. It has grown with the growth of the people in 
your Colonies, and increased with the increase of their wealth; 
a Spirit, that tmhappily meeting with an exercise of Power in 
England, which, however lawful, is not reconcileable to any 
ideas of Liberty, much less with theirs, has kindled this flame 
that is ready to consume us. 

I DO not mean to commend either .the Spirit in this exdftss, 
or the moral causes which produce it. Perhaps a more 
smooth and accommodating Spirit of Freedom in th^ 
would be more acceptable to us. 5 ’erhaps ideas of Liberty 
might be desired, more reconcileable with an arbitrary and 
boundless authority. Perhaps we might wish the Colonists 
to be persuaded, that their Liberty is more secure when held 
in trusP for them by us, as their guardiaih during a per- 
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petual than«with any part of it in their own hands. 

Th^ question is, not*whether their spirit deserves praise or 
blajne; but—what, in the name of God, shall we do with it ? 
You IftvQlbefore you the object, such as it is, with all its 
glories, with all its imperfections on its head. You see the 
^^agnitude; the importanee; the temper; the habits; the 
disorders. By all these considerations we are strongly urged 
to determine something concerning it. We are called upon 
to fix some rule and line for our future conduct, which may 
give a,little stability to our politicks, and prevent the rettim 
of such unhappy deliberations as the present. Every such 
return v,ri]i bring the matter before us in a still more untract- 
able form. For, what astonishing ^><1 incre’dible things have 
we not seen'already 1 What monsters have not been gene¬ 
rated f<om this unnatural contention I Whilst every principle 
of authority and resistance has been pushed, upon both sides, 
as fa^as it would go, there is nothing so solid and ceAain, 
either in reasoning or in practice, that has not been shaken. 
Uf til very lately, all authority in America seemed to be no¬ 
thing but an emanation from yours. Even the popular part 
of the Colony Constitution derived all its activity, and its 
first vital movement, from the pleasure of the*Crown. We 
thought. Sir, that the utmost which the discontented Colonists 
could do, was to disturb authority; we never dreamt they 
could of themselves sup^y it; knowing in general what an 
operose business ft is, to establish a Government absolutely 
nevf. But having, for <jur purposes, in this contention, re- 
Solved, that none but an obedient Assembly should sit; the 
hiSnours of the people there, finding all passage through the 
legal channel stopped, with great violence broke out another 
way. Some provinces have tried their experiment, as we 
have tried ours J and theirs has succeeded. They have formed 
a Government suflScient for its purposes, without Jhe bustle 
of a Revolution, %r the troublesome formality of an Election. 
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Evident necessity, and tacit consent, hwe doije ,th^ business 
\n an instant So well they have done ft, that Lord Duntjjiore 
(the account is among the fragments on your table) tells you, 
that the new institution is infinitely better obeyed tHSn the 
antient Government ever was in its most fortunate periods. 
Obedience is what makes Govermnent, and not the names fey 
which it is called; not the name of Governor, as formerly, or 
Committee, as at present. This new Government has origi¬ 
nated directly from the people; and was not transmitted 
through any of the ordinary artificial media of a positive con¬ 
stitution. It was not a manufacture ready formed, and tmns- 
mitted to them in that condition from England.The evil 
arising from heilce is tl\is; that the Colonists having once 
found the possibility of enjoying the advantages of order in 
the midst of a struggle for Liberty, such struggles ydll not 
henceforward seem so terrible to the settled and sober part 
of nfankind as they had appeared before the trial. *' 
Pursuing the same plan* of punishing by the denial of the 
exercise of Government to still greater lengths, we whojly 
abrogated the antient Government of Massachuset. We 
were confident that the first feeling, if not the very prospect 
of anarchy, would instantly enforce a compleal subnaission. 
The experiment was tried. A new, strange, unexpected face 
of things appeared. Anarchy is found tolerable. A vast pro¬ 
vince has now subsisted, and subsisted in a considerable 
degree of health and vigour, for near a tufelvcmonth, without 
Governor, without public Council, jvithout Judges, without 
executive Magistrates. How long it will continue in this 
state, or what may arise out of this unheard-of situation, h8w 
can the wisest of us conjecture ? , Our late experience has 
taught us that many of those fundamental'principles, for¬ 
merly believed infallible, are either not of liie importance 
they were imagined to be; or that we have not at all ad¬ 
verted U) some other far more important and* far more power- 
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ful principles, yhich ^tirely overrule those we had considered 
as omnipotent. I anf much against any further experiments, 
which tend to put to the proof any more of these allowed 
opinions, jftiich contribute so much to the public tranquillity. 
In effect, we suffer as much at home by this loosening of all 
tSs, and this concussion o&all estal)lished opinions, as we do 
abroad. For, in order to prove that the Americans have no 
right to their Liberties, we are every day endeavouring to 
subvert the maxims, which preserve the whole Spirit of our 
own. ,To prove that the Americans ought not to be free,*we 
are obliged*to depreciate the value of Freedom itself; and 
we never ^seem to gain* a paltry advantage over them in 
debate, without attacking some of Jhose prihciples, or derid¬ 
ing some of those feelings, for which our ancestors have 
shed tl^ir blood. 

But, Sir, in wishing to put an end to pernicious experi- 
ment^, I do not mean to preclude the fullest enquiry. "Far 
from it. Far from deciding on a sudden or partial view, I 
would patiently go round and round the subject, and survey 
it minutely in every possible aspect Sir, if I were capable of 
engaging you to^an equal attention, I would state, that, as far 
as I am capable of discerning, there are but thrdfe ways of pro¬ 
ceeding relative to this stubborn Spirit, which prevails in your 
Colonies, and disturbs your Government These are—To 
change that Spirit, as inconvenient, by removing the Causes. 
To prosecute it as%riminal. Or, to comply with it as neces- 
sar}» I would not be gqjlty of an imperfect enumeration; I 
think of but these three. Another has indeed been 
slatted, that of giving up the Colonies ; but it met so slight 
a reception, that I do not think myself obliged to dwell 
a great while* upon it It is nothing but a little sally of 
anger; like the frowardness of peevish children; who, when 
they cannot get all they would have, are resolved^ to take 
nothing. 
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The first of these plans, to change the Splint jOs incor 
venient, by removing the causes, I thiifk is the most like 
systematick proceeding. It is radical in its principle; bv.t: 
is attended vrith great difiiculties, some of them Kttle shoy 
as I conceive, of impossibilities. This will appear by examin 
ing into the Plans which have been proposed. 

As the growing population in the Colonies is evidentlj 
one cause of their resistance, it was last session mentioned it 
both Houses, by men of weight, and received not without ap- 
plahse, that in order to check this evil, it would be proper for 
the Crown to make no further grants of land. But to'-this 
scheme there are two objections. ’ The first, that there is 
already so much unsettled land in private hands, as to afford 
room for an immense future population, although the Crown 
not only withheld its grants, but annihilated its soil. If this 
be the case, then the only effect of this avarice of desolation, 
this "hoarding of a royal wilderness, would be to raise the 
value of the possessions in the hands of the great private 
monopolists, without any adequate check to the growing and 
alarming mischief of population. 

But if you stopped your grants, what would be the conse¬ 
quence? The people would occupy without grants. They 
have already so occupied in many places. You cannot station 
garrisons in every part of these deserts. If you drive the people 
from one place, they will carry oil' their annual Tillage, and 
remove with their flocks and herds to another. Many of 
the people in the back settlements are already little attached 
to particular situations. Already they have topped the Apa- 
lachian mountains. From thence they behold before them 
an immense plain, one vast, rich, level meadow; a square of 
five hundred miles. Over this they would wander without a 
possibility of restraint; they would change their manners 
with the habits of their life; would soon forget a government 
by which they were disowned; would become Hordes of 
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English and pouring down upon your unfortified 

froi^ers a fierce and* irresistible cavalry, become masters of 
your Governors and your Counsellors, your collectors, and 
comptft)llers, and of all the Slaves that adhered to them. Such 
would, and, in no long time, must be, the effect of attempting 

forbid as a crime, and to «uppress as an evil, the Command 
and Blessing of Providence, Encrease and MtdHply. Such 
would be* the happy result of the endeavour to keep as a lair 
of wild beasts, that earth, which God, by an express Charter, 
has gipm to the children of men. Far different, and sufely 
muoh wiser? has been our policy hitherto. Hitherto we have 
invited ouj people, by every kind of bounty, to fixed establish¬ 
ments. We have invited the husbandman to'look to authority 
for his title.* We have taught him piously to believe in the 
mysterious virtue of wax and parchment. We have tlirown 
each tract of land, as it was peopled, into districts; that the 
ruling power should never be wholly out of sight. Weliave 
settled all we could; and we have carefully attended every 
settlement with government 

Adhering, Sir, as I do, to this policy, as well as for the 
reasons 1 have just given, 1 think this new project of 
hedgin%-in population to be neither prudent n8r practicable. 

To impoverish the Colonies in general, and in particular 
to arrest the noble course of their marine enterprises, would 
be a more easy task. I fceely confess it We have shown 
a disposition to a system of this kind; a disposition even to 
conlsnue the restraint aft^r the offence; looking on ourselves 
as rivals to our Colonies, and persuaded that of course we 
mtkt gain all that they shall lose. Much mischief we may 
certainly do. The power, inadequate to all other things is 
often more fhaS sufficient for this. 1 do not look on the 
direct and immediate power of the Colonies to resist our 
violence as very formidable, In this, however, 1 may be 
mistaken. But vAien 1 consider, that we have Colonies for 
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no purpose but to be serviceable to us>, it se^^ t^ my poor 
understanding a little preposterous, to &iake them unsei;yice* 
able, in order to keep them obedient. It is, in truth, nothing 
more than the old, and, as I thought, exploded proMem of 
tyranny, which proposes to beggar its subjects into sub¬ 
mission. But remember, when 'you have completed you/ 
system of impoverishment, that nature still proceeds in her 
ordinary course; that discontent will encrease with misery; 
and that there are critical moments in the fortune of all 
stages, when they who are too weak to contribute tp your 
prosperity, may be strong enough to complete'your cuin. 
Spoliatis arma supersunt. ' . 

The temper dnd char,acter which prevail in our Colonies, 
are, I am afraid, unalterable by any human art.' We cannot, 
I fear, falsify the pedigree of this fierce people, and persuade 
them that they are not sprung from a nation in whose veins 
the 'blood of freedom circulates. The language in 'which 
they would hear you tell them this tale'would detect the 
imposition; your' speech would betray you. An Englishrnian 
is the unfittest person on earth, to argue another Englishman 
into slavery. ,, 

I think it Is nearly as little in our power to change their 
republican Religfion, as their free descent; or to substitute 
the Roman Catholick, as a penalty; or the Church of Eng¬ 
land, as an improvement. The* mode of inquisition and 
dragooning is going out of fashion in tiie Old World; and 
I should not confide much to tfipir efficacy in the Wew. 
The education of the Americans is also on the same uii- 
alterable bottom with their religion. You cannot persuade 
them to burn their books of curious science; to banish their 
lawyers from their courts of laws; or to quehch the lights 
of their assemblies, by refusing to choose those persons who 
are best read in their privileges. It would be no less im¬ 
practicable to think of wholly annihilating the popular 
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assemblies, in which^these lawyers sit. The army, by which 
we must govern in their place, would be far more chargeable 
to us; not quite so effectual; and {Ibrhaps, in the end, full as 
di&cult t<^be kept in obddience. 

With regard to the high aristocratick spirit of Virginia 
•and the Southern Colonies, it haS been proposed, I know, 
to reduce it, by declaring a general enfranchisement of their 
slaves. <rhis project has had its advbcates and panegyrists ; 
yet I never could argue myself into any opinion of it. 
Slaves are often much attached to their masters. A general 
wjl^ offer of liberty would not always be accepted. History 
furnishes few instances .of it. It is sometimes as hard to 
persuade 'slaves to be free, as it is to compel freemen to be 
slaves; andain this auspicious scheme, we should have both 
these pleasing tasks on our hands at once. But when we 
talk of enfranchisement, do we not perceive that the American 
mastar may enfranchise too; and arm servile hands ill de¬ 
fence of freedom ? A measure to which other people have 
had recourse more than once, and not without success, in 
aHesperate situation of their affairs. 

Slaves as these unfortunate black people are, and dull as 
all m«i are froih slavery, must they not a little suspect the 
offer of freedom from that very natiofa which has sold them 
to their present masters? from that nation, one of whose 
causes of quarrel with thpse masters is their refusal to deal 
any more in that.»inhuman traffick? An offer of freedom 
froj^ England would come rather oddly, shipped to them in 
gn African vessel, which'is refused an entry into the ports of 
Virginia or Carolina, with a cargo of three hundred Angola 
negroes. ' It would be curious to see the Guinea captain 
attempting at tile same instant to publish his proclamation 
of liberty, and tp advertise his sale of slaves. 

But let us suppose all these moral difficulties got over. 
The Ocean remsiins. You cannot pump this dr/;«and as 
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long as it continues in its present bed, sp long all t^e causes 
which weaken authority by distance will continue. ‘ Ye ^qds, 
annihilate but space and time, And make two lovers happy f — 
was a pious and passionate prayet'; but just as r^ascnable, 
as many of the serious wishes of very grave and solemn 
politicians. ' ' 

If then, Sir, it seenis almost desperate to think of any 
alterative course, for changing the moral causes, and not 
qui^e easy to remove the natural, which produce prejudices 
irreconcileable to the late exercise of our authority j but that 
the spirit infallibly will continue; and, continuing, will pro¬ 
duce such effects as now embarrass us; the second mode 
under consideration is, to prosecute that spirit in its overt 
acts, as criminal. 

At this proposition I must pause a moment. The thing 
seeas a great deal too big for my ideas of jurisprudenci. It 
should seem to my way of conceiving such matters, that 
there is a very wide difference in reason and policy, between 
the mode of proceeding on the irregular conduct of scattered 
individuals, or even of bands of men, who disturb order 
within the state, and the civil dissensions Which ma>, from 
time to time, on great questions, agitate the several com¬ 
munities which compose a great Empire. It looks to me to 
be narrow and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of 
criminal justice to this great public content. I do not know 
the method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people. I cannot insult and ridicule the feelings of Million" 
of my fellow-creatures, as Sir Edward Coke insulted cae 
excellent individual (Sir Walter Rawleigh) at the bar. I 
hope I am not ripe to pass sentence on tlie gravest public 
bodies, intrusted with magistracies of great authority and 
dignity, and charged with the safety of their fellow-citizens, 
upon tjie very same title that I am. I reaKy think, that for 
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wise men^this^is not judicious; for sober men, not decent; 
for jainds tinctured w^th humanity, not mild and merciful. 

perhaps, Sir, I am mistaken in my idea of an Empire, as 
disting«isl)ld from a singll State or Kingdom. But my idea 
of it is this; that an Empire is the aggregate of many States 
Mftder one common head; whether this head be a monarch, 
or a presiding republick. It does, in such constitutions, 
frequently happen (and nothing but Ihe dismal, cold, dead 
uniformity of servitude can prevent its happening) that the 
suborthnate parts have many local privileges and immunities. 
Batveen these privileges and the supreme common authority 
the line may be extremeiy nice. Of course disputes, often, 
too, very bitter disputes, and much i]l blood,*will arise. But 
though every privilege is an exemption (in the case) from 
,the ordinary exercise of the supreme authority, it is no denial 
of it. The claim of a privilege seems rather, ex vi termini, 
to imply a superior power. For to talk of the privilege of 
a State, or of a person, who has no superior, is hardly any 
better than speaking nonsense. Now, in such unfortunate 
quarrels among the component parts of a great political 
union of communities, I can scarcely conceive anything 
more dbmpleatly imprudent, than for the Head of the Em¬ 
pire to insist, that, if any privilege is pleaded against his will, 
or his acts, his whole authority is denied; instantly to pro¬ 
claim rebellion, to beat te arms, and to put the offending 
provinces under th>»ban. Will not this. Sir, very soon teach 
the jirovinces to make no distinctions on their part? Will 
i* not teach them that the Government, against which a claim 
ofCiberty is tantamount to high-treason, is a Government 
to which submission is ^equivalent to slavery? It may 
not always be qhite convenient to impress dependent com¬ 
munities with such an idea. 

We are indeed, in all disputes with the Colonies, by the 
necessity of thing!, the judge. It is true. Sir. Bui i 
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fess, that the character of judge in my own (;au;ie^s a thing 
that frightens me. Instead of filling Ifae with pride, I, am 
exceedingly humbled by'it, I cannot proceed with a st^im, 
assured, judicial confidence, until f find myself in'soitlething 
more like a judicial character. I must have these hesitations 
as long'as I am compelled to recollect, that, in my littie 
reading upon such contests as these, the sense of mankind 
has, at least, as often decided against the superior as the sub¬ 
ordinate power. Sir, let me add too, that the opinion of 
mjr having some abstract right in my favour, would njOt put 
me much at my ease in passing sentence; unless-1 coiild -be 
sure, that there were no rights which, in their exercise under 
certain circumstances, were not the most odious of all 
wrongs, and the most vexatious of all injustice Sir, these 
considerations have great weight with me, when I find thingsi 
so circumstanced, that I see the same party, at once a civil 
litigSnt against me in point of right; and a culprit befoJe me, 
while I sit as a criminal judge, on acts of his, whose moral 
quality is to be decided upon the merits of that very litigation. 
Men are every now and then put, by the complexity of human 
affairs, into strange situations; but Justice is the same, let 
the Judge be-nn what situation he will. 

There is. Sir, also a circumstance which- convinces me, that 
this mode of criminal proceeding is not (at least in the pre¬ 
sent stage of our contest) altogether expedient; which is 
nothing less than the conduct of thostf^ very persons who 
have seemed to adopt that mode, by lately declaring a rf>bel- 
lion in Massacbuset’s Bay, as they had formerly addresse-1 
to have Traitors brought hither, under an Act of Henry «lhe 
Eighth, for Trial. For though rebellion is declared, it is not 
proceeded against as such; nor have any Steps been taken 
towards the apprehension or conviction of any individual 
offender, either on our late or our former Address; but modes' 
of pubUc coercion have been adopted, and Stuck as have much 
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more res^i^bl^nce to>a sort of qualified hostility towards an 
independent power !han the punishment of rebellious sub¬ 
jects. All this seems rather inconsfstent; but it shows how 
difficvift it*is to apply th*ese juridical ideas to our present 
case. 

In this situation, let us seriously and coolly ponder. What 
is it we have got by all our menaces, which have been many 
and ferocious ? What advantage have we derived from the 
penal laws we have passed, and which, for the time, have 
been jevere and numerous ? What advances have we nfade 
tCKWirds oifr object, by the sending of a force, which, by land 
and sea, Js no contemptible strength ? Has the disorder 
abated ? Nothing less.—When I ^ee thing'fe in this situation, 
after such Cbnfident hopes, bold promises, and active exer¬ 
tions, J cannot, for my life, avoid a suspicion, that the plan 
itself is not correctly right. 

If then the removal of the causes of this Spirit of Ameri¬ 
can Liberty be, for the greater part, or rather entirely, 
impracticable; if the ideas of Criminal Process be inapplic- 
ablf, or if applicable, are in the highest degree inexpedient; 
what ^ay yet remains ? No way is open, but»the third and 
last—to comply with the American Spirit as necessary j or, 
if you please, to submit to it as a necessary Evil. 

If we adopt this modep if we mean to conciliate and con¬ 
cede; let us see o>what nature the concession ought to be: 
to •scertain the nature of our concession, we must look at 
<heir complaint. The Colonies complain, that they have not 
tlft characteristic Mark and Seal of British Freedom. They 
complain, that they are tg^;xed in a Parliament, in which they 
are not represented. If you mean to satisfy them at all, you 
must satisfy th*m with regard to this complaint. If you 
mean to please any people, you must give them the boon 
which they ask f not what you may think better for them, 

o a' 
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but of a kind totally different. Such an, act njay^bf a wise 
regulation, but it is no concession : 'Whereas our present 
theme is the mode of giving satisfaction, 

< 

Sir, I think you must perceive, that I am resolved this day 
to have nothing at all to db with the question of the right df* 
taxation. Some gentlemen startle—^but it is true; I put it 
totally out of the question. It is less than nothing in my 
consideration. I do not indeed wonder, nor will you. Sir, 
that? gentlemen of profound learning are fond of displaying 
it on this profound subject. But my consideration is nari^w, 
confined, and wholly limited to the Bolicy of the question. 1 
do not examine, whether the giving away a man’s money be 
a power excepted and reserved out of the general trust of 
government; and how far all mankind, in all forms of Polity, 
are entitled to an exercise of that Right by the Charter of 
Natifre. Or whether, on the contrary, a Right of Taieation 
is necessarily involved in the general principle of Legislation, 
and inseparable from the ordinary Supreme Power. These 
are deep questions, where great names militate against eaih 
other; where reason is perplexed; and an appeal to autho¬ 
rities only thiekens the confusion. For high and rCVerend 
authorities lift up their heads on both sides; and there is no 
sure fooling in the middle. This point is tht great Serhonian 
bog, Betwixt Damiata and Mount J^asius old, Where armies 
whole have sunk. I do not intend to be orerwhelmed in that 
bog, though in such respectable company. The que^on 
with me is, not whether you have a right to render youc; 
people miserable; but whether it is not your interest to mt^ce 
them happy. It is not, what a lawyer tells me I may do; 
but what humanity, reason, and justice tell rite I ought to do. 
Is a politic act the worse for being a generous one ? Is no 
concession proper, but that which is made from your want 
of right to keep what you grant? Or does it lessen the 
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grace on c^gitity of relaxing in the exercise of an odious 
clajpi, because you ?iave your evidence-room full of Titles, 
ant} your magazines stuffed with arms to enforce them? 
What*signify all those titles, and all those arms ? Of what 
avail are they, when the reason of the thing tells me, that 
tTie assertion of my title ie the loss of my suit; and that 1 
could do nothing but wound myself by the use of my own 
weapons ? 

Such is stedfastly my opinion of the absolute necessity of 
keepipg up the concord of this Empire by an unity of spirit, 
though in*a diversity of operations, that, if I were sure the 
folonistSjhad, at their leaving this country, sealed a regular 
compact of servitude; that they ha^l solemnly abjured all the 
rights of cilfzens ; that they had made a vow to renounce all 
Ideas,of Liberty for them and their posterity to all genera¬ 
tions ; yet I should hold myself obliged to conform to the 
temjfer I found universally prevalent in my own day, Sxd to 
govern two million of men, impatient of Servitude, on the 
Principles of Freedom. I am not determining a point of 
law; I am restoring tranquillity; and the general character 
ani situation of^a people must determine what sort of govern¬ 
ment is fitted for them. That point nothirfg else can or 
ought to determine. 

My idea, therefore, without considering whether we yield 
as matter of right, or g»nt as matter of favour, is to admit 
the people of our Colonies into an interest in the Constitution; 
anti, by recording that ^admission in the Journals of Parlia- 
%ient, to give them as strong an assurance as the nature of 
tlfe thing will admit, that we mean for ever to adhere to that 
solemn declaration of sysitematic indulgence. 

Some years ago, the Repeal of a Revenue Act, upon its 
understood prfticiple, might have served to show, that we 
intended an unconditional abatement of the exercise of a 
Taxing Power.* Such a measure was then suflitient to 
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remove all suspicion, and to give perfect consent , But un¬ 
fortunate events, since that time, may mftke something fuijher 
necessary; and not mo?e necessary for the satisfaction, of 
the Colonies, than for the dignit/ and consisten*qv 6f our 
own future proceedings. 

• 

I HAVE taken a very incorrect measure of the disposition 
of the House, if this proposal in itself would be’^received 
with dislike. I think. Sir, we have few American Financiers. 
Bull our misfortune is, we are loo acute; we are too exquisite 
in our conjectures of the future, for men oppressed with ^eh 
great and present evils. The moiie moderate among thft 
opposers of ParKamentary Concession freely confess, that 
they hope no good from Taxation; but they afjprehend the 
Colonists have further views; and if this point were con¬ 
ceded, they would instantly attack the Trade Laws. These 
Gentlemen are convinced, that this was the intention 4rom 
the beginning; and the quarrel of the Americans with Taxa¬ 
tion was no more than a cloak and cover to this design. 
Such has been the language even of a Gentleman of re*al 
moderation, and of a natural temper well adjusted to fair jind 
equal Government. I am, however. Sir, not a little sui^rized 
at this kind of discourse, whenever I hear it; and I am the 
more surprized, on account of the arguments which I con¬ 
stantly find in company with it, and which are often urged 
from the same mouths, and on the same dty. 

For instance, when we alledge, that it is against reasoi^to 
tax a people under so many restraints in trade as the Ameri* 
cans, the Noble Lord in the blue ribband shall tell you, llAt 
the restraints on trade are futile ayd useless; of no advan¬ 
tage to us, and of no burthen to those on'whtom they are 
imposed; that the trade to America is not secured by the 
Acts of Navigation, but by the natural and irresistible advan¬ 
tage of A commercial preference. 
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Such fj the merit of the Trade Laws in this posture of the 
debate. But when strong internal circumstances are urged 
agamst the taxes; when the schem* is dissected; when ex¬ 
perience atid the nature df things are brought to prove, and 
do prove, the utter impossibility of obtaining an effective 
rtvenue from the Colonies; when‘these things are pressed, 
or rather press themselves, so as to drive the advocates of 
Colony Taxes to a clear admissionf of the futility of the 
scheme; then. Sir, the sleeping Trade Laws revive from 
their trance; and this useless ’taxation is to be kept satyed, 
npt.for itsrf)wn sake, but as a counter-guard and security of 
the laws of trade. • 

Then, Sir, you keep up Revenue Laws which are mis¬ 
chievous, i» order to preserve Trade Laws that are useless. 
Such is the wisdom of our plan in both its members. They 
are separately given up as of no value; and yet one is 
always to be defended for the sake of the other. But I can¬ 
not agree with the Noble Lord, nor with the pamphlet from 
whence he seems to have borrowed these ideas, concerning 
tSe inutility of the Trade Laws. For, without idolizing them, 
I !yn sure they are still, in many ways, of great use to us; 
and ift former times they have been of the greatest. They 
do confine, and they do greatly narrow, the market for the 
Americans. But my perfect conviction of this does not help 
me in the least to discQrn how the Revenue Laws form any 
security whatsoever to the commercial regulations; or that 
tl^e commercial regulations are the true ground of the 
►quarrel; or that the giving way, in any one instance of 
^thority, is to lose all that may remain unconceded. 

One fact is clear ^d indisputable. The public and 
avowed origin of this quarrel was on taxation. This quarrel 
has indeed brought on new disputes on new questions; but 
certainly the least bitter, and the fewest of all, on the Trade 
Laws. To judfe which of the two be the real, raBi«al cause 
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of quarrel, we have to see whether the commerd^ dispute 
did, in order of time, precede the ^spute on taxation? 
There is not a shadow t»f evidence for it. Next, to enable 
us to judge whether at this momeht a dislike to'theiTrade 
Laws be the real cause of quarrel, it is absolutely necessary 
to put the taxes out of the ques;jon by a repeal. See hoW 
the Americans act in this position, and then you will be able 
to discern correctly whut is the true object of the contro¬ 
versy, or whether any controversy at all will remain. Unless 
you^consent to remove this ciuse of diftereuce, it is impos¬ 
sible, with decency, to assert that the dispute isc not upon 
what it is avowed to be. And I vtpuld. Sir, recommend to 
your serious consideration, whether it be prudent to form a 
■ rule for punishing people,‘not on their own acts, feut on your 
conjectures ? Surely it is preposterous at the very best. It 
is not justifying your anger, by their misconduct; but it is 
conv^ting your ill-will into their delinquency. * 

But the Colonies will go further.—Alas I alas! when will 
this speculation against fact and reason end? What will 
quiet these panic fears which we entertain of the hostile 
eifect of a conciliatory conduct? Is it true, that no case 
can exist, in w^iich it is proper for the Sove?eign to sfccede 
to the desires of his discontented subjects ? Is there any¬ 
thing peculiar in this case, to make a rule for itself? Is all 
- authority of course lost, when it i^ not pushed to the ex¬ 
treme ? Is it a certain maxim, that the f^ver causes of dis¬ 
satisfaction are left by government, the more the subject ^ill 
be inclined to resist and rebel ? 

All these objections being in fact no more than suspicion*,, 
conjectures, divinations; formed in defiance of fact and ex¬ 
perience; they did not. Sir, discourage me frbm«entertaining 
the idea of a conciliatory concession, founded on the prin¬ 
ciples which I have just stated. 
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In fornjii^ a plan for this purpose, I endeavoured to put 
myself in that frame*''of mind which was the most natural, 
and^the most reasonable; and whicl! was certainly the most 
probabie jifeans of securflig me from all error. I set out 
with a perfect distrust of my own abilities; a total renunci- 
atJon of every speculation ef my oVn; and with a profound 
reverence for the wisdom 'of our ancestors, who have left us 
the inherilance of so happy a constituQon, and so flourishing 
an empire, and what is a thousand times more valuable, the 
treasuijr of the maxims and principles which formed the one, 
and pbtained the other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the Austrian 
family, whenever they were at a loss in the Spanish councils, 
it was common for their statesmen to say, that they ought to 
(Consult^ the genius of Philip the Second. The genius of 
Philip the Second might mislead them; and the issue of 
their •affairs showed, that they had not chosen the Aost 
perfect standard. But, Sir, I am sure that I shall not be 
misled, when in a case of constitutional diflicully, I consult 
th^ genius of the English Constitution. Consulting at that 
oracje (it was with all due humility and piety) I found four 
capital* examplesT in a similar case before me; those of 
Ireland, Wales, Chester, and Durham. 

Ireland, before the English conquest, though never 
governed by a despotick^power, had no Parliament. How 
far the English Paiiiament itself was at that time modelled 
aec^'ding to the present form, is disputed among antiqua¬ 
ries. But we have all the reason in the world to be as- 
suAd that a form of Parliament, such as England then 
enjoyed, she instantly communicated to Ireland; and we are 
equally sure l;haf almost every successive improvement in 
constitutional liberty, as fast as it was made here, was trans¬ 
mitted thither. The feudal Baronage, and the feudal Knight¬ 
hood, the roots 8f our primitive Constitution, wer% early 
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transplanted into that soil; and grew and flourished there. 
Magna Charta, if it did not give us oilginally the House of 
Commons, gave us at l&st a House of Commons of weight 
and consequence. But your anc^tors did not dhurlishly sit 
down alone to the feast of Magna Charta. Ireland was 
made immediately a partaker. This benefit of English laNivs 
and liberties, I confess, was not at first extended to all 
Ireland. Mark the consequence. English authority and 
English liberties had exactly the same boundaries. Your 
Standard could never be advanced an inch before your 
privileges. Sir John Davis shows beyond a doubt, that .the 
refusal of a general communication of these rights was the 
true cause why Ireland was five hundred years in subduing; 
and after the vain projects of a Military Government, at¬ 
tempted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it w^ soon 
discovered, that nothing could make that country English, 
in ^iCvility and allegiance, but your laws and your foims of 
legislature. It was not English arms, but the English Con¬ 
stitution, that conquered Ireland. From that time, Ireland 
has ever had a general Parliament, as she had before a 
partial Parliament. You changed the people; you altered 
the religion p but you never touched the form or ftie vital 
substance of free government in that Kingdom. You de-* 
posed kings ; you restored them; you altered the succession 
to theirs, as well as to your owe Crown; but you never 
altered their Constitution; the principk of which was re¬ 
spected by usurpation; restored with the restoratio^i of 
Monarchy, and established, I trust, for ever, by the glorioaj 
Revolution. This has made Ireland the great and flourisRing 
Kingdom that it is; and from a disgrace and a burthen 
intolerable to this nation, has rendered her a •principal part 
of our strength and ornament. This country cannot be said 
to have ever formally taxed her. The irregular things done* 
in the. confusion of mighty troubles, and on the hinge of 
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great revoju^io^s, even, if all were done that is said to have 
been, done, form no’Example. If they have any effect in 
argiynent, they make an exception to* prove the rule. None 
of youi*osr{i liberties coufd stand a moment if the casual 
deviations from them, at such times, were suffered to be 
tis?:d as proofs of their nullity. By the lucrative amount of 
such casual breaches in Ihe constitution, judge what the 
stated and fixed rule of supply has b^en in that Kingdom. 
Your Irish pensioners would starve if they had no other 
fund tq live on than taxes granted by English authority* 
Tura your *eyes to those popular grants from whence all 
your great ^supplies are come; and learn to respect that only 
source of public wealth in the British Empire. 

My next Sample is Wales. This country was said to be 
j-educetJ by Henry the Third. It was said more truly to be 
so by Edward the First. But though then conquered, it was 
not lobked upon as any part of the Realm of England. J Its 
old Constitution, whatever that might have been, was de¬ 
stroyed ; and no good one was substituted in its place. The 
care of that tract was put into the hands of Lords Marchers 
—a /orm of government of a very singular kind; a strange 
heterogeneous monster, something between Hostility and 
Government; perhaps it has a sort of resemblance, accord¬ 
ing to the modes of those terms, to that of Commander-in- 
chief at present, to whomjall civil power is granted as secon¬ 
dary. The manrftrs of the Welsh nation followed the 
Geyus of the Government; the people were ferocious, 
ftstive, savage, and uncultivated; sometimes composed, 
nefer pacified. Wales, within itself, was in perpetual dis¬ 
order; and it kept the,frontier of England in perpetual 
alarm. Ben6fits* from it to the state, there were none. 
Wales was onlj^ known to England b)' incursion and in- 
\asion. 

Sir, during thaf state of things, Parliament was'nat idle. 
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They attempted to subdue the fierce e^irit o{ tjie tWelsh by 
all sorts of rigorous laws. They prohibited by statutf; the 
sending all sorts of arms into Wales, as you prohibit by^jro- 
clamation (with something more*^of doubt on t1>e legality) 
the sending arms to America. They disarmed the Welsh by 
statute, as you attempted (but still with more question oA 
the legality) to disarm New England by an instruction. 
They made an Act to drag offenders from Wales into 
England for trial, as you have done (but with more hard¬ 
ship) with regard to America. • By another Act, where one 
of the parties was an Englishman, they ordairtfed, that diis 
trial should be always by English. They made Acts to 
restrain trade, sEs you 4p 5 and they prevented the Welsh 
from the use of fairs and markets, as you do tfie Americans 
from fisheries and foreign ports. In short, when the Statute 
Book was not quite so much swelled as it is now, you find 
no less than fifteen acts of penal regulation on the subject 
of Wales. 

Here we rub our hands—A fine body of precedents for 
the authority of Parliament and the use of it!—I admit it 
fully; and pray add likewise to these precedents, thrt all 
the while, Wales rid this Kingdom like an incubus; that 
it was an unprofitable and oppressive burthen; and that an 
Englishman travelling in that country could not go six yards 
from the high road wthout being murdered. 

The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, it was not, 
until after Two Hundred years, discovered, that, by an ek -nal 
law. Providence had decreed vexation to violence; and po¬ 
verty to rapine. Your ancestors did however at length ojien 
their eyes to the ill husbandry ©*■ injustice. They found 
that the tyranny of a free people could of all tyrannies the 
least be endured; and that laws made against a whole nation, 
were not the most effectual methods of securing its obedi¬ 
ence. • Accordingly, in the Twenty-seventh year of Henry 
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the Eighth, tjiejcourse jiras entirely altered. With a preamble 
stati^ the entire and perfect rights of the Crown of England, 
it gave to the Welsh all the rights and privileges of English 
subject* ^ political orcfer was established; the military 
power gave way to the civil; the Marches were turned into 
Counties. But that a nation shoulcl have a right to English 
liberties, and yet no share'at all in the fundamental security 
of these liberties—the grant of their ^wn property—seemed 
a thing so incongruous; that, Eight years after, that is, in 
the Tlyrty-fifth of that reign, a complete and not ill px)- 
po»ti(>ned representation by counties and boroughs was be¬ 
stowed ujjpn Wales, by® Act of Parliament. From that 
moment, as by a charm, the tumuUs subsided; obedience 
was restored? peace, order, and civilization followed in the 
A'ain of^ liberty. When the day-star of the English Consti¬ 
tution had arisen in their hearts, all was harmony within and 
withotft— 

—simul alba nautis 
Stella rcfulsit, 

Defluit saxis agitatus humor; 

Concidunt veiiti, fugiuiitque nubes, 

Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Oiida recumbit. 

The very same year the County Palatine of Chester re¬ 
ceived the same relief from its oppressions, and the same 
remedy to its disorders. ^Before this time Chester was little 
less distempered Shan Wales. The inhabitants, without 
rights themselves, were Ae fittest to destroy the rights of 
others; and from thence Richard the Second drew the 
sta1^ding army of Archers, with which for a time he op¬ 
pressed England. The people of Chester applied to Par¬ 
liament in a jJeti^on penned as I shall read to you; 

* To the King our Sovereign Lord, in most humble wise 
shewen unto your Excellent Majesty the inhabitants of 
your Graced County Palatine of Chester; (i.^ That 
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where the said County Palatine of ^h^ater is and 
hath been always hitherto exeriipt, excluded and se¬ 
parated out and from your High Court of Parliament, 
to have any Knights and cBurgesses within the''said 
Court; by reason whereof the said inhabitants have 
hitherto sustained manifold disherisons, losses, and 
damages, as well in their lands, goods, and bodies) 
as in the good, civil, and politic governance and 
maintenance of thfe commonwealth of their said 
country: ( 2 .) And forasmuch as the said inhabit¬ 
ants have always hitherto been bound by the Acts 
and Statutes made and ordained by your said High¬ 
ness, and your most noble progenitors, by autljodty 
of the said Court, as far forth as other counties, cities, 
and borovghs have been, that have had their Knights 
and Burgesses within your said Court of Parliament, 
and yet have had neither Knight ne burgess there 
for the said County Palatine; the said inhabitants, fon 
lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched and grieved 
with Acts and Statutes made within the said Court, 
as well derogatory unto the most ancient jurisdictions, 
liberties, and privileges of your said County Palatine, 
as prejudicial unto the commonwealth, quietness, test, 
and peace of your Grace's most bounden subjects 
inhabiting within the same.’ 

What did Parliament with this audacious address?—Reject 
it as a libel? Treat it as an affront to Government? Spurn 
it as a derogation from the rights of legislature ? Did they 
toss it over the table ? Did they b;irn it by the hands of the 
common hangman?—They took the petition of grievance, 
all rugged as it was, without softening or temperai;;ent, 
unpurged of the original bitterness and indignation of coik* 
plaint; they made it the very preamble to their Act of 
redress; and consecrated its ppnciple to all ages in the 
sanctuary of legislation. 

Here is my third example. It was attended with the suc¬ 
cess of the two former. Chester, civilized as well as Wales,*^ 
has demonstrated that freedom, and not servitude, is the cure 
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of anarchy religiop, and not atheism, is the true remedy 
for |uperstition. Sir,* this pattern of Chester was followed in 
the ,reign of Charles the Second, wfth regard to the County 
Palatiift pt Durham, whfch is my fourth example. This 
county had long lain out of the pale of free legislation. So 
%(!hipulously was the example of Chester followed, that the 
style of the preamble is nearly the same 'with that of the 
Chester Act; and, without affecting‘the abstract extent of 
the authority of Parliament, it recognises the equity of not 
sufferigg any considerable district, in which the British 
subjects may act as a body, to be taxed without their own 
voice in the grant • 

• 

Now if the doctrines of policy "contained in these pre¬ 
ambles^ and the force of these examples in the Acts of 
Parliaments, avail anything, what can be said against apply¬ 
ing tliem with regard to America? Are not the peopie of 
America as much Englishmen as the Welsh ? Tlie preamble 
of the Act of Henry the Eighth says, the Welsh speak a 
language no way resembling that of his Majesty's English 
subjects. Are the Americans not as numerous ? If we may 
trust the learned and accurate Judge Barrin^on’s account 
of North Wales, and take that as a standard to measure 
the rest, there is no comparison. The people cannot 
amount to above 200 ,oop; not tenth part of the number 
in the Colonies. «Is America in rebellion? Wales was 
hardly ever free from it. Have you attempted to govern 
Jtmerica by penal statutes? You made Fifteen for Wales. 
BtJt your legislative authority is perfect with regard to 
America.—Was it less pfrfect in Wales, Chester, and Dur¬ 
ham? But America is virtually represented.—Whatl does 
the electric forae of virtual representation more easily pass 
over the Atlantic, than pervade Wales, which lies in your 
neighbourhood; t)r than Chester and Durham, siitr^unded 
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by abundance of representation that actual and palpable ? 
But, Sir, your ancestors thought this aort of virtual repre¬ 
sentation, however amp'ie, to be totally insufficient for the 
freedom of the inhabitants of tetritories that al'e so near, 
and comparatively so inconsiderable. How then can I think 
it sufficient for those which are infinitely greater, and hi- 
finitely more remote? ' 

You will now. Sir, perhaps imagine, that'I afii on the 
point of proposing to you a scheme for a representation of 
the Colonies in Parliament.' Perhaps I might be inclined 
to entertain some such thought; but a greatiflood gtqps 
me in my course. Opposuit natura —I cannot remove the 
eternal barriers Of the creatioa The thing, in that mode, 

I do not know to be possible. As I meddle witli no theory, 

I do not absolutely assert the impracticability of such a, 
representation. But I do not see my way to it; and those 
whd have been more confident have not been more success¬ 
ful. However, the arm of public benevolence is not short¬ 
ened ; and there are often several means to the same end. 
What nature has disjoined in one way, wisdom may uiiite 
in another. When we cannot give the benefit as we would 
wish, let us loot refuse it altogether. If we cannot ^ive the 
principal, let us find a substitute. But how ? Where ? What • 
substitute ? 

Fortunately I am not pbliged fjjr the ways and means of 
this substitute to tax my own unproductvte invention. I am 
not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the futile 
framers of imaginary commonwealths; not to the Republic?:., 
of Plato; not to the Utopia of More; not to the Oceana of 
Harrington. It is before me—it is at my feet, and the rude 
swain Treads daily on it with his clouted shoon.< I only wish 
you to recognise, for the theory, the ancient Constitutional 
policy of this Kingdom with regard to representation, as that' 
policyohds been declared in Acts of Parliament; and, as to 
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the pract'c^ tj returi^ to that mode which an uniform ex- 
pcri|nce has marked ^ut to you, as best; and in which you 
walljed with security, advantage, antf honour, until the year 
>763- • t* * 

Wy Resolutions therefore mean to establish the equity and 
5u*fetice of a taxation of America hy’grant, and not by imposi¬ 
tion. To mark the legal competencpi of the Colony Assemblies 
for the support of their government in peace, and for public 
aids in time of war. To acknowledge that this legal com¬ 
petency has had a dutiful and beneficial exercise; and that 
experience ahas shown the benefit of their grants, and the 
futility of Parliamentary taxation as a method of supply. 

These solid truths compose six fundamental propositions. 
There are three more Resolutions corollary to these. If you 
admit flie first set, you can hardly reject the others. But if 
you a^mit the first, 1 shall be far from sollicitous whether)you 
accept or refuse the last. I think these six massive pillars 
will be of strength sufficient to support the temple of British 
coiihcord. I have no more doubt than I entertain of my ex¬ 
istence, that, if you admitted these, you would command an 
immediate peaci?; and, with but tolerable fuJ,ure manage- 
> ment, a lasting obedience in America. I am not arrogant in 
this confident assurance. The propositions are all mere 
matters of fact: and if they are such facts as draw irresist- 
ible conclusions evyi in the stating, this is the power of truth, 
and not any management of mine. 

^ir, I shall open the Whole plan to you, together with such 
observations on the motions as may tend to illustrate them 
where they may want explanation. The first is a Resolu¬ 
tion— • • 

‘That the Colonies and Plantations of Great Britain in 
North America, consisting of Fourteen separate Govern¬ 
ments, and® containing Two Millions and upwards of 

VOL. I. p 
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free inhabitants, have not had the liberty Md privilege 
of electing and sending any Knights ana Burgesses, or 
others, to represent them in the High Court of PSrlia- 
ment.’ 

This is a plain matter of fact, necessary to be laid down, and 
(excepting the description) it is kid down in the language “of 
the Constitution ; it is taken nearly verbatim from Acts of 
Parliament. 

The second is like unto the first— 

That the said Colonies and Plantations have beer/ liable 
to, and bounden by, several subsidies, payments, i^t^s, 
and taxes, given and granted by Parliameijt, though 
the said Colonies^ and Plantations have not their 
Knights and Burgesses, in the said High Court of 
Parliament, of their own election, to represent the con¬ 
dition of their country; by lack whereof they have been 
oftentimes touched and grieved by subsidies given, 
granted, and assented to, in the said Court, in a nranner 
prejudicial to the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and 
peace of the subjects inhabiting within the same.’ 

Is this description too hot, or too cold, too strong, or too 
weak ? Does it arrogate too much to the supreme legisla¬ 
ture ? Does It lean too much to the claims of the people ? 
If it runs into any of these errors, the fault is not mine. It' 
is the language of your own ancient Acts of Parliament. 

Non mens hie sermo! sed qujE‘prsscegit Ofellas, 

Rusticus, abnormis sapiens. 

It is the genuine produce of the antient, rustic, manly, hornet, 
bred sense of this country—I did not dare to rub off a par¬ 
ticle of the venerable rust that rather adorns and preserves, 
than destroys, the metal. It would be a profanation to touch 
with a tool the stones which construct the* sacred altar of 
peace. I would not violate with modern polish the ingenu¬ 
ous apd iioWe roughness of these truly Constitutional ma- 
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terials. Algo^ all things, I was resolved not to be guilty of 
tainpering: the odious vice of restlgss and unstable minds. 
I pvt my foot in the tracks of our forefathers; where I can 
neithef wander nor stumble. Determining to fix articles of 
peace, I was resolved not to be wise beyond what was writ- 
‘len; I was resolved to uSfe nothing else than the form of 
sound words to let others aboupd in their own sense ; and 
carefully to abstain from all expressions of my own. What 
the Law has said, I say. In ^1 things else I am silent. I 
have rjp organ but for her words. This, if it be not ingSni- 
oiis/>I am $ure is safe. 

There g,re indeed wofds expressive of grievance in this 
second Resolution, which those wljo are resolved always to 
be in the ri^ht will deny to contain matter of fact, as applied 
' to the 4)resent case ; although Parliament thought them true, 
with regard to the Counties of Chester and Durham. They 
will deny that the Americans were ever ‘ touched and grieved ’ 
with the taxes. If they consider nothing in taxes but their 
weight as pecuniary impositions, there might be some pre¬ 
tence for this denial. But men may be sorely touched and 
deeply^grieved ijj their privileges, as well as in their purses. 
Men may lose little in property by the act whi?h takes away 
all their freedom. When a man is robbed of a trifle on the 
highway, it is hot the Two-pence lost that constitutes the 
capital outrage. This i» not confined to privileges. Even 
antient indulgencef withdrawn, without offence on the part 
of nhose who enjoyed 5jich favours, operate as grievances, 
^ut were the Americans then not touched and grieved by 
the taxes, in some measure, merely as taxes ? If so, why were 
they almost all eijjier wholty repealed, or exceedingly reduced ? 
Were diey not touched and grieved even by the regulating 
, Duties of the ^xth of George the Second ? Else why were 
the duties first reduced to one Third in 1764, and afterwards 
to a Third of that Third in the year 1766 ? Were iHey not 
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touched and grieved by the Stamp Act ? I ^h^ll say they 
were, until that tax is revived. Were &iey not touched #nd 
grieved by the duties of 1767, which were likewise repealed, 
and which Lord Hillsborough telfs you (for the MShistry) 
were laid contrary to the true principle of ‘commerce ? Is 
not the assurance given by that nftble person to the Colonies* 
of a resolution to lay no mpre taxes on them, an admission, 
that taxes would touch «nd grieve them ? Is not tfie Reso¬ 
lution of the Noble Lord in (he blue ribband, now standing 
on ^'our Journals, the strongest of all proofs that Parliamen¬ 
tary subsidies really touched and grieved them ? * Else nvliy 
all these changes, modifications, Repeals, assurapees, and 
Resolutions ? * 

The next proposition is— 

‘ That, from the distance of the said Colonies, and from 
other circumstances, no method hath hitherto been 
devised for procuring a representation in ParliSment 
for the said Colonies.’ 

This is an assertion of a fact. I go no further on the papy; 
though, in my private judgement, an useful representation 
is impossible; I am sure it is not desired by theiy;«nor 
ought it perhaps by us; but I abstain from opinions. 

The fourth Resolution is— 

‘ That each of the said Colonies hath within itself a body, 
chosen in part, or in the whole, by the freemen, free¬ 
holders, or other free inhabitants’thereof, commonly 
called the General Assembly^ or General Court; n'ith 
powers legally to raise, levy, and assess, according tos 
the several usage of such Colonies, duties and ttuies 
towards defraying all sorts of public services.’ 

t 

This competence in the Colony Assemblies i& certain. It 
is proved by the whole tenour of their Acts of Supply in all 
the Assemblies, in which the constant style of granting is, 
‘an aid to his Majesty;’ and Acts grantfhg to the Crown 
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have reguljrlj for near a century passed the public offices 
without dispute. Those who have bgen pleased paradoxically 
to deny- this right, holding that none but the British Parlia¬ 
ment la» grant to the rfown, are wished to look to what is 
done, not only in the Colonies, but in Ireland, in one uniform 
unbroken tenour every session. Sir, I am surprised that this 
■doctrine shoi^ld come from som§ of the law servants of the 
Crown. I say, that if the Crown oould be responsible, his 
Majesty—but certainly the Ministers, and even these law 
officejs themselves, through whose hands the Acts jJass, 
Mennially Ireland, or annually in the Colonies, are in an 
habitual gourse of comrSitting impeachable offences. What 
habitual offenders have been all fresidenfs of the Council, 
all Secretarfes of State, all First Lords of Trade, all Attornies 
and tdl Solicitors General 1 However, they are safe; as no 
one impeaches them; and there is no ground of charge 
against them, except in their own unfounded theories. * 

The fifth Resolution is also a Resolution of fact— 

■ ‘ That the said General Assemblies, General Courts, or 
other bodies legally qualified as aforesaid, have at 
^sundry tiises freely granted several large subsidies and 
public aids for his Majesty’s service, according to their 
abilities, when required thereto by letter from one of 
his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State; and that 
their right to grant the same, and their chearfulness 
and sufficiency in*the said |;rants, have been at sundry 
times acknowedged by Parliament.’ 

• 

To say nothing of their great expenses in the Indian wars; 
aftd not to take their exertion in foreign ones, so high as the 
supplies in the year 169^; not to go back to their public con¬ 
tributions itfthe*year 1710; I shall begin to travel only where 
the Journals give me light; resolving to deal in nothing but 
fact, authenticated by Parliamentary record; and to build my¬ 
self wholly on tlfet solid basis. 
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On the 4th of April, 1748, a Committee of ih^p ^ouse came 
to the following Resolution : 

‘ Resolved, , 

* That it is the opinion of this tommittee. That irts just 
and reasonable that the several Provinoes and Colonies 
of Massachuset’s Bay, Ne^jf Hampshire, Connecticut, • 
and Rhode Island, be reimbursed the expenses they 
have been at in taking and securing to /he Crown of 
Great Britain the Island of Cape Breton and its de¬ 
pendencies.' 

I'he expenses were immense for such Colonies. They were 
above 200,000/. sterling; money first raised and advartcdd 
on their public credit. 

On the 28th of January, 1756, a Message from the King 
came to us, to this effect; * 

‘ His Majesty, being sensible of the zeal and vigovft- with 
which his faithful subjects of certain Colonies in North 
America have exerted themselves in defence df his 
Majesty’s just rights and possessions, recommends it 
to this House to take the same into their consideration, 
and to enable his Majesty to give them such assisfanCe 
as may be a proper reward and encouragement' 

On the 3rd,of February, 1756, the Hous^came to u suit¬ 
able Resolution, expressed in words nearly the same as those 
of the Message : but with the further addition, that the money 
then voted was as an encouragement to the Colonies to exert 
themselves with vigour. It will not be necessary to go through 
all the testimonies which your own records have given to the 
truth of my Resolutions. I will only lefer you to the places in 
the Journals: 

Vol. xxvii.—16th and 19th May,, 1757. 

Vol. xxviii.—June 1st, 1758—April afith^and goth*, 1759 
—March 26th and 31st, apd April 28th, 
1760—Jan. 9th and 20th, 1761. 

Vol. X3{ix. —Jan. 22nd and 26th, 1762—jMarch 14th and 
17th, 1763. 
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Sir, here, i^ the repeated acknowledgment of Parliament, 
that til® Colonies n(?t only gave, but gave to satiety. This 
natjpn has formally acknowledged two things; first, that the 
Colonfes.Sad gone beyofld their abilities. Parliament having 
thought it necessary to reimburse them ; secondly, that they 
'had acted legally and laudably in flieir grants of money, and 
their maintenance of troops, since the compensation is ex¬ 
pressly given as reward and encouragement. Reward is not 
bestowed for acts that are unlawful; and encouragement is 
not hgld out to things that deserve reprehension. My Raso- 
latisn therefore does nothing more than collect into one pro¬ 
position, jvhat is scattered through your Journals. I give you 
nothing but your own; and you cannot rdfuse in the gross, 
what you hfcve so often acknowledged in detail. The admis-' 
sion qf this, which will be so honourable to them and to you, 
will, indeed, be mortal to all the miserable stories, by which 
the j^assions of the misguided people have been engaged in 
an unhappy system. The people heard, indeed, from the 
Ijegipning of these disputes, one thing continually dinned in 
their ears, that reason and justice demanded, that the Ameri- 
ca*s, who paid^^no Taxes, should be compelled to contribute. 
How did that fact, of their paying nothing, stand, when the 
Taxing System began ? When Mr. Grenville began to form 
his system of American Revenue, he stated in this House, 
that the Colonies were Jjten in d»bt two millions six hundred 
thousand pounds «6terling money; and was of opinion they 
w#uld discharge that d^bt in four years. On this state, those 
untaxed people were actually subject to the payment of taxes 
A the amount of six hundred and fifty thousand a year. In 
fact, however, Mr. Gren\ 9 lle was mistaken. The funds given 
for sinking the debt did not prove quite so ample as both the 
Colonies and ^e expected. The calculation was too san¬ 
guine ; the reduction was not completed till some years after, 
and at different times in different Colonies. H^w#ver, the 
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Taxes after the war continued too great to beaf apy addition, 
with prudence or propriety; and when Ae burthens impqsed 
in consequence of former requisitions were discharged, pur 
tone became too high to resort ^gain to requisitioif; No 
Colony, since that time, ever has had any requisition whatso¬ 
ever made to it. '' » 

We see the sense of the Crown, and the sense of Parlia¬ 
ment, on the productive nature of a Revenue by Grant. Now 
search the same Journals for the produce of the Revenue by 
Imfiosiiion. Where is it ? Let us know the volume apd the 
page. What is the gross, what is the nett produce? To whiit 
sertice is it applied ? How have you appropriate^ its sur¬ 
plus?—What, call none of the many skilful Index-makers 
that we are now employing, find any trace of itf—Well, let 
them and that rest together.—But are the Journals, ;yvhich 
say nothing of the Revenue, as silent on the discontent ?— 
Oh Ao ! a child may find it. It is the melancholy buVthen 
and blot of every page. 

I think then I am, from those Journals, justified iij the 
sixth and last Resolution, which is— 

‘ That it hath been found by experience, *hat the manher 
of granting the said supplies and aids, by the said 
General Assemblies, hath been more agreeable to the 
said Colonies, and more beneficial, and conducive to 
the public service, thp the mode of giving and grant¬ 
ing aids in Parliament, to be'^raise^ and paid in the 
said Colonies.’ 

, t 

This makes the whole of the fundamental part of the plan. 
The conclusion is irresistible. You cannot say, that ytfa 
were driven by any necessity to an exercise of the utmost 
Rights of Legislature. You cannot assert, that you tdok on 
yourselves the task of imposing Colony Taxes, from the 
want of another legal body, that is competent to the purpose 
of supplying the exigencies of the State vfithout wounding 
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the prejudgej of the» people. Neither is it true that the 
botjy so qualified, an3 having that ctjmpetence, had neglected 
the .duty. 

Thtf question now, on*all this accumulated matter, is;— 
whether you wil> choose to abide by a profitable experience, 
or a mischievous theory; ‘whether you choose to build on 
imagination, or fact; whetTier yoq prefer enjoyment or hope; 
satisfaction in your subjects, or discontent ? 

If these propositions are accepted, everything which has 
been jpade to enforce a contrary system, must, I take it*for 
gK»ted, faH along with it. On that ground, I have drawn 
the follov^ng Resolution,*which, when it comes to be moved, 
will naturally be divided in a propej mannef: 

‘That it^ay be proper to repeal an Act, made in the 
seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, in¬ 
tituled, An Act for granting certain duties in the British 
Colonies and Plantations in America; for allowing a 
drawback of the duties of Customs upon the exporta¬ 
tion from this Kingdom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts of 
the produce of the said Colonies or Plantations; for 
discontinuing the drawbacks payable on China earthen¬ 
ware exported to America; and for more effectually 
^reventinf* the clandestine running of^oods in the 
said Colonies and Plantations.—And that it may be 
proper to repeal an Act, made in the fourteenth year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled. An Act 
to discontinue, in ^uch manner, and for such time, as 
are therein yientioncd, the landing and discharging, 
lading or shipping, of goods, wares, and merchandise, 
at the town and Vtithin the harbour of Boston, in the 
province of Massachuset’s Bay, in North America.— 
And that it may be proper to repeal an Act, made in 
the fourteenth yearpf the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, ^n Act for the impartial administration of 
justice, iivthe cases of persons questioned for any acts 
done by them, in the execution of the law, or for the 
suppression of riots and tumults, in the prpvince of 
Massachuset’s Bay, in New England.—And tnaffit may 
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be proper to repeal an Act, made in fourteenth 
)’ear of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled. An 
Act for the better S'egulating of the Government of the 
province of the Massachuset^ Bay, in New Eng^antl.— 
And, also, that it may be proper to explain and amend 
an Act, made in the thirty-fifth year’of the reign of 
King Henry the feighth,•intituled. An Act for tfi^ 
Trial of Treasons committM out of the King’s Do¬ 
minions.’ • ' * » 

I wish. Sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, because (inde¬ 
pendently of the dangerous precedent of suspendi^ig the 
rights of the subject during the King’s pleasare) it* was 
passed, as I apprehend, with less^ regularity, an^ on more 
partial principles' than it .ought. The corporation of Boston 
was not heard before it was condemned. Oth« towns, full 
as guilty as she was, have not had their ports blocked up., 
Even the Restraining Bill of the present Session does not 
go fo the length of the Boston Port Act. The samd ideas 
of prudence, which induced you not to extend equal punish¬ 
ment to equal guilt, even when you were punishing, induced 
me, who mean not to chastise, but to reconcile, to be satis¬ 
fied with the punishment already partially inflicted. * 
Ideas of fltudence and accommodation to circumstances, 
prevent you from taking away the Charters of Connecticut' 
and Rhode Island, as you have taken away that of Massa- 
chuset’s Colony, though tihe Crowyj has far less power in 
the two former provinces than it enjoyeC in the latter; and 
though the abuses have been full as great, and as flagigint, 
in the exempted as in the punished. The same reasons 
of prudence and accommodation have weight with me^in 
restoring the Charter of Massachaset’s Besides, Sir, 

the act which changes the Charter of Massathusefs is in 
many particulars so exceptionable, that if *l did not wish 
absolutely to repeal, I W'ould by all means desire to alter it ; 
as several of its provisions tend to the subversion of ail 
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public and private ju|lice. Such, among others, is the power 
in tliie Governor to change the sheri^ at his pleasure; and to 
mal^ a new returning officer for every special cause. It 
is shaffiefiui to behold such a regulation standing among 
English Laws. • 

*The Act for bringing “persons accused of committing 
.nurder under the orders of (government to England for 
Trial is but temporary. That Act has calculated the pro¬ 
bable duration of our quarrel, with the Colonies; and is 
accoiqpiodated to that supposed duratioa 1 would hasten 
th» happy •moment of reconciliation; and therefore must, 
on my prjpciple, get rid (Jf that most justly obnoxious Act. 

The Act of Henry the Eighth, fpr the T^rial of Treasons, 
I do not mfan to take away, but to confine it to its proper 
'bounds and original intention; to make it expressly for 
Trial of Treasons (and the greatest Treasons may be com- 
mitteS) in places where the jurisdiction of the Crown ^oes 
not extend. 

^Hiiving guarded the privileges of Local Legislature, I would 
next secure to the Colonies a fair and unbiassed Judicature; 
for which purpqgp, Sir, I propose the following Resolution: 

* That, from the time when the General Assembly or 
General Court of any Colony or Plantation in North 
America, shall have appointed by Act of Assembly, duly 
confirmed, a settle^ salary to the offices of the Chief 
Justice and q^her Judges of the Superior Court, it may 
be proper that the said Chief Justice and other Judges 
of the Superior Crmrts of such Colony, shall hold his 
and their office and offices during their good behaviour; 
and shall not be removed therefrom, but when the said 
removal shall be a^ljudged by his Majesty in Council, 
tfpon a hewing on complaint from the General Assem¬ 
bly, or oi» a complaint from the Governor, or Council, 
or the House of Representatives severally, or of the 
Colony in,which the said Chief Justice ^d other 
Judges have exercised the said offices.’ 
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The next Resolution relates to the ^Courts, of Admiralty. 

It is this: • 

‘ That it may be proper to reg>alate the CourK of Admi¬ 
ralty, or Vice-Admiralty, authorized by thff fifteenth 
Chapter of the Fourth of George the Third, in such 
a manner as to make the same more commodiobs 
to those who sue, or are su^d, in the said Courts, and 
to provide for the more decent maintenance of the 
Judges in the same.’ 

These Courts I do not wish to take away; they are in 
themselves proper establishments. This Court ia one of the 
capital securities of the Act of Navigation. The extent of 
its jurisdiction, indeed, has been encreased; but this is alto¬ 
gether as proper, and is indeed on many accounts more 
eligible, where new powers were wanted, than a Coprt ab¬ 
solutely new. But Courts incommodiously situated, in effect, 
deny justice; and a Court, partaking in the fruits of its own 
condemnation, is a robber. The Congress complain, and 
complain justly, of this grievance. 

These are the three consequential propositions. I have 
thought of two or three more; but they come rather too 
near detail, atnd to the province of executive Government; 
which I wish Parliament always to superintend, never to 
assume. If the first six are granted, congruity will carry the 
latter three. If not, the things that remain unrepealed will 
be, I hope, rather unseemly incumbranc-'S on the building, 
than very materially detrimental to its strength and stability. 

Here, Sir, I should close; but I plainly perceive some 
objections remain, which I ought- if possible, to remove. 
The first will be, that, in resorting to the do'ctrine of our 
ancestors, as contained in the preamble to the Chester Act, 
I prove too much; that the grievance from a want of repre¬ 
sentation, stated in that preamble, goes to the whole of 
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Legislation as well as,to Taxation. And that the Colonies, 
grounding tliemselvet upon that doctrine, will apply it to all 
parts of Legislative Authority. * 

To Ihi^^bjection, with W1 possible deference and humility, 
and wishing as little as any man living to impair the smallest 
■pirticle of our supreme authority,* I answer, that the words 
are the words of Parliament, and not mine ; and, that all false 
and inconclusive inferences, drawn* from them, are not 
mine; for I heartily disclaim any such inference. I have 
phosen the words of an Act of*Parliament, which Mr. Gr<en- 
viUe,surely»a tolerably zealous and very judicious advocate 
for the sovereignty of Parliament, formerly moved to have 
read at your table in confirmation of his tenets. It is true, 
that Lord Gfcatham considered these preambles as declaring 
.strongjy in favour of his opinions. He was a no less power¬ 
ful advocate for the privileges of the Americans. Ought I 
not fifcm hence to presume, that these preambles ar.4 as 
favourable as possible to both, when properly understood; 
favoujrable both to the rights of Parliament, and to the pri- 
vifege of the dependencies of this Crown? But, Sir, the 
object of grievance in my resolution I have not taken from 
the Clfester, but’^from the Durham Act, which confines the 
hardship of want of representation to the case of subsidies ; 
and which therefore falls in exactly with the case of tire 
Colonies. But whether the unjepresented counties were 
de jure, or de /irr/o,..bound, the preambles do not accurately 
dis^nguish; nor indeed was it necessary; for, whether de 
jure, or de facto, the Legislature thought the exercise of the 
pdVer of taxing, as of right, or as of fact without right, 
equally a grievance, and qqually oppressive. 

I do’not khow that the Colonies have, in any general way, 
or in any cool* hour, gone much beyond the demand of 
" humanity in relation to taxes. It is not fair to judge of the 
temper or dispositions of any man,’ or any set of rSee, when 
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they are composed and at rest, from, their conduct, or their 
expressions, in a state , of disturbance and irritation^ ,It is 
besides a very great mistake to imagine, that mankind fallow 
up practically any speculative principle, either of government 
Or of freedom, as far as it will go in argument and logical 
illation. We Englishmen stop veiy short of the principles 
upon which we support any given part of our Constitution; 
or even the whole of it together. I could easily, if I had not 
already tired you, give you very striking and convincing 
instances of it. This is nothing but what is natural and 
proper. All government, indeed every human benefit and 
enjoyment, every virtue, and every* prudent act, is founded 
on compromise and barter. We balance inconveniences; 
we give and take; we remit some rights, that We may enjoy 
others; and we choose rather to be happy citizens, than 
subtle disputants. As we must give away some natural 
libelty, to enjoy civil advantages; so we must sacrifice” some 
civil liberties, for the advantages to be derived from the com¬ 
munion and fellowship of a great empire. But, in all fair 
dealings, the thing bought must bear some proportion to 
the purchase paid. None will barter away the immediate j'Vjel 
of his soul. Though a great house is apt to make" slaves 
haughty, yet it is purchasing a part of the artificial import¬ 
ance of a great empire too dear, to pay for it all essential 
rights, and all the intrinsic dignity of human nature. None 
of us who would not risque his life rather than fall under 
a government purely arbitrary. But^although there are some 
amongst us who think our Constitution wants many im¬ 
provements, to make it a complete system of liberty; per¬ 
haps none who are of that opinion would^ think it right to 
aim at such improvement, by disturbing his 'country, and 
risquing everything that is dear to him. Ih every arduous 
enterprize, we consider what we are to lose, as well as what 
we are to gain; and the more and better stake of liberty 
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every, people possess,^ the less they will hazard in a vain 
attempt to mate it irJbre. 'These the cords 0/man. Man 
acts from adequate motives relative to his interest; and not 
on metep]!ysical speculatitins. Aristotle, the great master of 
reasoning', cautions us, and with gp'eat weight and propriety, 
•against this species of delusive geofnetrical accuracy in moral 
arguments, as the most fallacious of all sophistry. 

The Ahiericans will have no interest contrary to the gran¬ 
deur and glory of England, when they are not oppressed by 
the weight of it; and they will ’rather be inclined to respect 
thp jets of« superintending legislature; when they see them 
the acts of that power, «vhich is itself the security, not the 
rival, of t^eir secondary importance. In this assurance, my 
mind most perfectly acquiesces: and I confess I feel not the 
least alarm from the discontents which are to arise from put¬ 
ting people at their ease; nor do I apprehend the destruction 
of thfc Empire, from giving, by an act of free grace* and 
indulgence, to two millions of my fellow-citizens some share 
of those rights, upon which I have always been taught to 
v^lue myself. 

H is said, indeed, that this power of granting, vested in 
American Asseffiiblies, would dissolve the unity of the Em- 
> pire; which was preserved entire, although Wales, and 
Chester, and Durham were added to it. Truly, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not know what this unity mqfins; nor has it ever been 
heard of, that I l^ow, in the constitutional policy of this 
country. The very idea of subordination of parts, excludes 
this notion of simple anS undivided unity. England is the 
hand; but she is not the head and the members too. Ireland 
has ever had from the beginning a separate, but not an inde- 
pendeift, legislature; which, far from distracting, promoted 
the union of the whole. Everything was sweetly and har¬ 
moniously disposed through both islands for the conservation 
of English domiflion, and the communication oi English 
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liberties. I do not see that the same principles might not 
be carried into twenty islands, and with'the same good effect. 
This is my model wittf regard to America, as far as the- 
internal circumstances of the two countries are. the same. I 
know no other unity of this Empire, than I can draw from 
its example during these periods, , when it seemed to my poor 
understanding more united than it'is now, or than it is likely 
to be by the present methods. 

But since I speak of these methods, I recollect, Mr. 
Speaker, almost too late, that I promised, before 1 finished, 
to say something of the proposition of the Noble Lord on 
the floor, which has been so lately received, and stands on 
your Journals. I must be deeply concerned, whenever it is 
my misfortune to continue a difference with the majority of 
this House. But as the reasons for that difference are my 
apology for thus troubling you, suffer me to state thjm in 
a very few words. I shall compress them into as small a 
body as I possibly can, having already debated that matter 
at large, when the question was before the Committee. 

First, then, I cannot admit that proposition of a ransom 
by auction;—because it is a meer project. It is 2 thing 
new; unheard of; supported by no experience; justified by 
no analogy; without example of our ancestors, or root in 
the Constitution. It is neither regular Parliamentary taxation, 
nor Colony grant. ExpeHmentum in corjfwre vilt, is a good 
rule, which will ever make me adverse to any trial of experi¬ 
ments on what is certainly the most valuable of all subjects, 
the peace of this Empire. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which must be fatal in the 
end to our Constitution. For what is it but a scheme for 
taxing the Colonies in the anti-chamber of jthe Noble Lord 
and his successours ? To settle the quotas and proportions 
in this House, is clearly impossible. Yov,, Sir, may flatter 
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yourself ygu .shall siUa State auctioneer, with your hammer 
in,your hand, and \nock down t^ each Colony as it bids. 

to settle (on the plan laid down by the Noble Lord) the 
true proportional payment for four or five and twenty govern¬ 
ments, according to the absolute and the relative wealth of 
?ach, and according to the British proportion of wealth and 
burthen^ is a^wild and chimericaj notion. This new taxation 
must therefore come in by the back door of the Constitution. 
Each quota must be brought to this House ready formed; 

, you qan neither add nor alter. You must register it "You 
oau do ncfthing further. For on what grounds can you de¬ 
liberate jither before or ^fter the proposition ? You cannot 
hear the counsel for all these proynces, quarrelling each on 
its own quantity of payment, and its proportion to others. 
If yoy should attempt it, the Committee of Provincial Ways 
and Means, or by whatever other name it will delight to be 
called, must swallow up all the time of Parliament. 

Thirdly, it does not give satisfaction to the complaint of 
the polonies. They complain, that they are taxed without 
tReir consent; you answer, that you will fix the sum at 
wWch they shall be taxed. That is, you give them the very 
grievance for tlie remedy. You tell them iiftleed, that you 
will leave the mode to themselves. I really beg pardon: it 
gives me pain to mention it; but you must be sensible that 
you will not perform th^s part of *he compact. For, suppose 
the Colonies wer» to lay the duties, which furnished their 
Contingent, upon the inyjortation of your manufactures; you 
know you would never suffer such a tax to be laid. You 
Wiow, too, that you would not suffer many other modes of 
taxation. So that, when you come to explain yourself, it 
will bS fouild, that you will neither leave to themselves the 
quantum nor tlfe mode; nor indeed anything. The whole is 
delusion from one end to the other. 

Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, unleSs it be 
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universally accepted, will plunge you ipto great,., and inex¬ 
tricable difficulties. In y^hat year of our Lord are the pro¬ 
portions of payments to be settled ? To say nothing oft,the 
impossibility that Colony agents should have general powers 
of taxing the Colonies at their discretion j cohsider, I implore 
you, that the communication by special messages, arid orders 
between these agents and th.eir constituents on'^ach variation 
of the case, when the parties come to contend together, and 
to dispute on their relative pijoportions, will be a matter of 
delSy, perplexity, and confusion that never can have an end. 

If all the Colonies do not appear at the outcry, what is^the 
condition of those assemblies, whd offer by themselves or 
their agents, to tax themselves up to your ideas of their pro¬ 
portion ? The refractory Colonies, who refuse rill composi¬ 
tion, will remain taxed only to your old impositions, .which, 
however grievous in principle, are trifling as to production. 
The obedient Colonies in this scheme are heavily taxed*; the 
refractory remain unburthened. What will you do? Will 
you lay new and heavier taxes by Parliament on the disobe¬ 
dient ? Pray consider in what way you can do it. You are 
perfectly convinced, that, in the way of taxing, you <^an do 
nothing but af the ports. Now suppose it is Virginia that 
refuses to appear at your auction, while Maryland and North 
Carolina bid handsomely for their ransom, and are taxed to 
your quota, how will you put these Colonies on a par ? Will 
you tax the tobacco of Virginia? If you do, you give its 
death-wound to your English revenue at home, and to rne 
of the very greatest articles of your own foreign trade. If 
you tax the import of that rebellious Colony, what do you 
tax but your own manufactures, or the goqds of som^ other 
obedient and already well-taxed Colony? Who has said one 
word on this labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you more 
and more, as you enter into it ? Who has presented, who can 
present you with a clue, to lead you out of it ? I think. Sir, 
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it is impos^blf, that ^eu should not recollect that the Colony 
boupds are so implicated in one smother, (you know it by 
youj other experiments in the Bill for prohibiting the New 
Englalfd fishery,) that you can lay no possible restraints on 
almost any of them which may not be presently eluded, if 
you do not confound the innocent with the guilty, and bur¬ 
then those whom, upon every principle, you ought to exone¬ 
rate. He must be grossly'ignorant «f America, who thinks 
that, without falling into this confusion of all rules of equity 
and pplicy, you can restrain any single Colony, especially 
'V^irginia alld Maryland, the central and most important of 
them all, * 

Let it also be considered, that, either in Ihe present con¬ 
fusion you %ettle a-permanent contingent, which will and 
•must fee trifling; and then you have no effectual revenue: 
or you change the quota at every exigency; and then on 
every*new repartition you will have a new quarrel. 

Reflect besides, that when you have fixed a quota for every 
Colopy, you have not provided for prompt and punctual pay¬ 
ment. Suppose one, two, five, ten years’ arrears. You can- 
not^ssue a Treasury Extent against the failing Colony. You 
must make new Boston Port Bills, new restrairiing laws, new 
Acts for dragging men to England for trial. You must send 
out new fleets, new armies. All is to begin again. From 
this day forward the Eiqpire is ne7er to know an hour’s tran¬ 
quillity. An intesttee fire will be kept alive in the bowels of 
th% Colonies, which onq time or other must consume this 
whole Empire. I allow indeed that the empire of Germany 
rafles her revenue and her troops by quotas and con¬ 
tingents ; but the, revenus of the empire, and the army of 
the empire, iS the worst revenue, and the worst army, in the 
world. 

Instead of a standing revenue, you will therefore have a 
perpetual quarrel. Indeed the noble Lord, who proposed 
o 2 
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this project of a ransom by auction, seemed hitnsplf to be of 
that opinion. His project was rather designed for breaking 
the union of the Colonies, than for establishing a revenue. 
He confessed, he apprehended thsfi his proposal would not 
be to their taste. I say, this scheme of disuiSon seems to be 
at the bottom of the project; for I^will not suspect that the 
noble Lord meant nothing but merely to delude the nation 
by an airy phantom which he never intended to realize. 
But whatever his views may be; as I propose the peace and 
unibn of the Colonies as the very foundation of my plan, 
it cannot accord with one whose foundation iS perpetual 
discord. 

It 

Compare the two. This I offer to give you 'is plain and 
simple. The other full of perplexed and intricate mazes. 
This is mild; that harsh. This is found by experience 
effectual for its purposes; the other is a new project. This 
is universal; the other calculated for certain Colonies only. 
This is immediate in its conciliatory operation; the other 
remote, contingent, full of hazard. Mine is what becomes 
the dignity of a ruling people, gratuitous, uhconditicnal, 
and not held' out as a matter of bargain and sale. I have 
done my duty in proposing it to you. I have indeed tired 
you by a long discourse; but this is the misfortune of those 
to whose influence nothing will be conceded, and who must 
win every inch of their ground by arg.:ment. You have 
heard me with goodness. May you decide with wisd(;»ji! 
For my part, I feel my mind greatly disburthened by what* 
I have done to-day. I have been the less fearful of trying 
your patience, because on this subject I mean to spare it 
altogether in future. I have this comfort, that ih every stage 
of the American affairs, 1 have steadily opposed the measures 
that have produced the confusion, and may bring on the 
destruution, of this empire. I now go so far as to risque a 
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proposal of own. ^If I cannot give peace to my country; 
I gjve it to my consiience. 

But what (says the Financier) is peace to us without 
money? ^^our plan give^us no Revenue. No! But it does 
—For if secure to the subject the power of REFUSAL; 
the first of all Revenues. Experfence is a cheat, and fact a 
liar, if this pqjver in the* subject of proportioning his grant, 
or of ndt glinting at all, has not IJeen found the richest 
mine of Revenue ever discovered by the skill or by the 
^fortune of man. It does not* indeed vote you £152,7^0: 
If ^ 2fthsy nor any other paltry limited sum.—But it gives 
the strong box itself, the fund, the bank, from whence only 
revenues can arise amongst a people sensible of freedom: 
Posita ludit$ir area. Cannot you,*in England; cannot you, 
at this time of day; cannot you, a House of Commons, trust 
to the principle which has raised so mighty a revenue, and 
accumulated a debt of near 140 millions in this country-? Is 
this principle to be true in England, and false everywhere 
else ? Is it not true in Ireland ? Has it not hitherto been true 
iff tfie Colonies? Why should you presume, that, in any 
country, a.body duly constituted for any function, will 
negleCt to peiWrm its duty, and abdicate its irust? Such a 
presumption would go against all governments in all modes. 
But, in truth, this dread of penury of supply, from a free 
assembly, has no foundation in ^nature. For first observe, 
that, besides the dgsire which all men have naturally of sup¬ 
porting the honour of their own goveriunent, that sense of 
dignity, and that security to property, which ever attends 
fseedom, has a tendency to increase the stock of the free 
community. Most may be taken where most is accumu¬ 
lated. • And* what is the soil or climate where experience has 
not uniformly proved, that the voluntary flow of heaped-up 
plenty, bursting from the weight of its own rich luxuriance, 
has ever run wiSi a more copious stream of revenjje, than 
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could be squeezed from the dry husks of oppressed indi¬ 
gence, by the straining of all the politic machinery in the 
world ? 

Next we know, that parties must ever exist 'jn a free 
country. We know too, that the emulations&of such parties, 
their contradictions, their reciprocal necessities, their hopds, 
and their fears, must send them all in then: turns to him 
that holds the balance^ of the state. The parties are the 
Gamesters; but Government keeps the table, and is sure to 
be ,ihe winner in the end. When this game is plapd, I 
really think it is more to be feared that the people wiy i;)e 
exhausted, than that Government, will not be supplied. 
Whereas, whatever is got by acts of absolute power ill 
obeyed, because odious, or by contracts ill kept, because 
constrained, will be narrow, feeble, uncertain, and pre¬ 
carious. * Ease would retract Vows made in pain, as violent 
and void! ‘ 

1 , for one, protest against compounding our demands: I 
declare against compounding for a poor limited sum, the im¬ 
mense, ever-growing, eternal Debt, which is due to generous 
Government from protected freedom. And so may I spped 
in the great object I propose to you, as I th'ifik it would not 
only be an act of injustice, but would be the worst ceconomy 
in the world, to compel the Colonies to a sum certain, either 
in the way of ransom, or,^,in the way of compulsory com¬ 
pact. 

But to clear up my ideas on this subject—a revenue from 
America transmitted hither—do not delude yourselves—^you. 
never can receive it—No, not a shilling. We have e..£- 
perience that from remote countries it is not to be expected. 
If, when you attempted to extract revenue from'^Bengal, you 
were obliged to return in loan what you had" taken in impo¬ 
sition; what can you expect from North America? For 
certain^, *if ever there was a country qua'Iified to produce 
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.wealth, it is India; or^an institution fit for the transmission, 
it is the East India Company. America has none of these 
aptitudes. If America gives you taxable objects, on which 
you^lay j^flur duties here, *nd gives you, at the same time, a 
surplus by a ftjreign sale of her commodities to pay the 
duties on these objects, which you* tax at home, she has per¬ 
formed her part to the Bfilish revenue. But with regard to 
her own' internal establishments; slie may, I doubt not she 
will, contribute in moderation. I say in moderation; for she 
ought not to be permitted to exhaust herself. She ought to 
bf reserved to a war; the weight of which, with the enemies 
that we are most likely to have, must be considerable in her 
quarter of the globe. There she may serve you, and serve 
you essentially. 

For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, trade, 
or empire, my trust is in her interest in the British Consti- 
tutioit. My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection 
which grows from common names, from kindred blood, from 
similar privileges, and equal protection. These are ties, 
■v^icli, though light as air,-are as strong as links of iron. 
Le^ the Colonists always keep the idea of their civil rights 
associated witn' your Government;—they v/ill cling and 
grapple to you; and no force under heaven will be of power 
to tear them from their allegiance. But let it be once under¬ 
stood, that your government m^ be one thing, and their 
Privileges another; thdt these two things may exist without 
any mutual relation ;—the cement is gone; the cohesion is 
lobsened; and everything hastens to decay and dissolution, 
As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign 
authority of this county as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
sacred- temple cbnsecrated to our common faith, wherever 
the chosen rac® and sons of England worship freedom, they 
will turn their faces towards you. The more they multiply, 
the more friend^'you will have; the more ardentl/ tljey love 
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liberty, the more perfect will be theiy obedience. Slavery 
they can have anywhere^ It is a weed* that grows in e^ery 
soil. They may have it from Spain, they may have it from 
Prussia. But, until you become l6st to all feeling, of your 
true interest and your natural dignity, freedom they can have 
from none but you. TMs is the commodity of price, 6f 
which you have the monopoly. This is the true Act of 
Navigation, which bindjS to you the commerce “of the Colo¬ 
nies, and through them secures to you the wealth of the 
wotld. Deny them this participation of freedom, and you 
break that sole bond, which originally made, and must,^stjll 
preserve, the unity of the Empires Do not entertain so 
weak an imagination, as that your registers and your bonds, 

■ your affidavits and your'"sufferances, your cockeis and your 
clearances, are what form the great securities of your^ com¬ 
merce. Do not dream that your’ letters of office, and your 
instructions, and your suspending clauses, are the tilings 
that hold together the great contexture of the mysterious 
whole. These things do not make your government. Dead 
instruments, passive tools as they are, it is the spirit of tHe 
English communion that gives all their life and efficacy to 
them. It is the spirit of the English Constitution, which, 
infused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even down to 
the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for us here 
in England ? Do you imagine then, that it is the Land Tax 
Act which raises your revenue ? that it is the annual vote in 
the Committee of Supply which gives you your army ? -jr 
that it is the Mutiny Bill which inspires it with bravery and 
discipline ? No I surely no 1 It is the love of® the ^ople; 
it is their attachment to their government, from the sense of 
the deep stake they have in such a glorious institution—which 
gives ypit- your army and your navy, and Aifuses into both 
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that liberal^ obedience^ without which your army would be a 
ba^ rabble, and your navy nothing |)ut rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chime¬ 
rical t® the profane herd df those vulgar and mechanical poli¬ 
ticians, who have no place among us ; a sort of people who 
think that nothing exists but what fs gross and material; and 
who therefore,.far from being qualified to be directors of the 
great movement of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the 
machine. But to men truly initiated and rightly taught, 
jthese ruling and master principles, which, in the opinion of 
such men as I have mentioned, have no substantial existence, 
are in truth every thing*, and all in all. Magnanimity in 
politicks is not seldom the truest ^wisdom f and a great em¬ 
pire and litsle minds go ill together. If we are conscious of 
our station, 'and glow with zeal to fill our places as becomes 
our situation and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our 
publi® proceedings on America with the old warning of the 
church, Sursum corda / We ought to elevate our minds to 
the greatness of that trust to which the order of Providence 
has called us. By adverting to the dignity of this high call¬ 
ings our ancestors have turned a savage wilderness into a 
glorious empire i* and have made the most extwnsive, and the 
only honourable conquests, not by destroying, but by pro¬ 
moting the wealth, the number, the happiness, of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire.^ English privileges have made it all that 
it is; English privileges alone will make it all it can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I now {quod 
fdix fausiumque sif) lay the first stone of the Temple of 
peace; and I move you, 

<3 

‘That the Coloqies and Plantations of Great Britain in 
North America, consisting of Fourteen separate govern¬ 
ments, and containing Two, Millions and upwards of 
free inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privilege 
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of electing and sending any Knights and Bui^gesses, 
or others, to represent them in ‘the High' Court, of 
Parliament.' * 


[Upon this Resolution, the previous question was put, and 
carried;—^for the previous squestion 270, against it, 

78. , %, , 

The first four motions and the last had the previous 
question put on them. The others were negatived.] 


TtIC END. 



